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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
THE FATHER'S LESSON. 


“Tam sick of human nature already,” said Frederick St. John 
“ Every day’s experience teaches me that mankind 








to his father. 
are villains, with but few exceptions.” 

“In which honorable minority,” replied his father, “ Mr. Fre- 
derick St. John ranks himself, of course.” 

“ Most assuredly I do. If I were so low-minded, so base—so 
—so—(I have no words to express my horror and contempt for 
them) as nearly every one around me, 1 should, I positively be- 
lieve, put an end to my existence.” 

“ No,” said the parent, “if you were base-minded, like them, 
your estimation of meanness would be different, and you would 
be contented to live on any terms.” 

“ Never.” 

“Ttell you, Fred, you are but a youth and know litle of the 
world. There are doubtless an ample sufficiency of rascals about 
us, but they form only a small part of Auman nature which you 
speak of so decisively. You are not competent to comprehend all 
the influences which have mace them what they are 

« But, sir, | know what J am.” 

“] am not so sure of that, Fred. I hope no dreadful experience 
will ever undeceive you. You know what you wish to be—not 
what you are.” 

* But, my dear sir, by taking such a view of my character as 
you seem to have of it, I am reduced in my own estimation to a 
level with the very persons I despise. You deprive me of pride, 
which is at once my support and my reward.” 

“If 1 would diminish your pride,” replied Mr. St. John, “ it is 
to supply its place with modesty and watchfulness, which, if not 
so agreeable, are atleast more safe and useful qualities. A young 
man setting out in life is like the navigator of a ship whose way 
lies over dangerous seas. It is good for him to be fully aware of 
the perils which he must encounter, and that others as wise and 
well-conditioned as himself have gone down into the deep.” 

“ But surely, my father, you do not deem me capable of sub- 
mitting to the degradations and committing the crimes which mark 
the beings about me ?” 

“T know, Frederick, that nature has gifted you with a clear un- 
derstanding and an affectionate heart. Your hopes are high— 
your passions warm—your feelings pure ; but you are yet young, 
and cannot conjecture how these may change when you shal! have 
gone farther on in the dark world. You cannot tell to what with- 
ering influences you may hereafter be subjected. You know not 
what sophistry may corrupt your principles, what temptations 
may overcome your virtue. Now I trust your pjety is strong, 
and your views of right and wrong just and noble. Yet beware 
how you trust too implicitly even to these. What tree stands so 
lofty, but it may be blasted by thunder? What river leaps from 
its source so pure and clear, but other streams may flow into its 
bosom and soil its sweet waters ?” 

“ There are some things,” rejoined the youth, after a pause, 
“which I am certain | could not bear 
crimes. I could not bear a disappointment in Jove—or a blow— 
or the recollection of acriminal action. I could not, for example, | 
exist if I had killed a man. Shame and remorse would sink me 
into the earth. I could not dwell with a tainted reputation. I 
could not perpetrate a cruelty, even to save my life. I could not—” 

“Hold,” interrupted the father, “you have said already too 
much. Each word you speak is a dagger to my sou! 

* My father!” 

* Look not so surprised, my son. I will relate to you my his- 
tory You have sometimes remarked that I am not a happy man.’ 

“T have, my father. Often I have felt my very heart cold to 
watch the livid palene SS pass over your face even in the midst of 
the gayest scenes. I have mourned secretly over the certainty 


Some misfortunes—some 


that you were miserable.” Si 


You have judged me rightly, boy. Iammiserable. Life isa, 
load to me, like the cross and the crown of thorns which one | 
better than man bore in his last mortal time. Youhave now arrived | 
at years of reasoi You are enthusiastic and inexperienced. I 
love you better than myself. For your sake I will relate briefly 
my own life. May it prove a lesson to you—may it be a heht j 
to your fect in the darkness through which the career of man but 
too often leads. Listen, Frederick, and hereafter, inste ad of boast- 
ing of your virtue, watch over it in silence, but with a never-sleep- || 
ing care 
_ When I was of your age I was sanguine and joyous like you. 
Nothing would sausfy me but a place among the highest and the i 
best. I was proud and haughty, and confident in my own powers |, 
and my own honor. I re garded nature with a universal love; and || 
you will not suspect me of vanity in adding that my face and per- 


me, like Macheth, fling away the cup of joy 
gradually embittered, my whole mind overshadowed 


‘happy with another 
‘much | despised myself for what I had done, and how pleased I 


son were as commanding and beautiful as my mind was gifted without any intention of becoming involved in the game. From 
I had always been educated in the a mere shame of refusing so trifling a favor as my companion re 


and my ambition aspiring 
midst of careful and affectionate friends, and the general submis 
sion which I was accustomed to meet in all my desires from every 
one around me, had, perhaps, given my disposition a slight des 
potic and tyrannical turn. | was impatient of every difficulty and 
contradiction ; and although when I loved at all it was with a deep 
tenderness, yet my bursts of passion were irresistible. I lost my 
self-command, and was ready to plunge into any—the most des- 
perate deed. Alas! alas! how time has subdued me I can 
scarcely yet realize whether | myself am changed, or whether the 
revolution is in the surrounding objects. However it may be, my 
fiery hopes, and passions are all extinguished. I live no more 
for myself, but for others, and shall welcome the moment wished 
for so oft, which shall lay me in the grave. 

“JT lived till the age of twenty without knowing the passion of 
love. I even laughed and scoffed at ut. I deemed it implied some- 
thing unmanly in the character to bow down thus before a pair 
of eyes, or the sound of a voice, or the fascination of a smile. | 
branded it as a delusion, and that is one among the very few of 
my early opinions which I retain still. If there is any thing ac-| 
tually so high and irresistible in the charm of a female, why do 
not all men go mad for her? Why, but from a species of delirium, 
should I thrill beneath the looks of a girl who gazes at another 
without vibrating a chord of his feeling, unless, peradventure, pre- 
cisely contrary to that with which I regard her ? A man shall put 
an end to his existence for the love of a fair creature, whom her 
daily associates regard with the most absolute inditlerence. It is 
a dri am—this love—a wild fever—a vain thirst after a bliss which 
the object of your affection suggests to you, but cannot supply you 
with > gratify ing it, cures it; for marry, and itis gone. Friend 
ship supplies its place, of a higher kind, it is true, but still only 
friendship. What Aushand suffers the vague but delicious aspi 
rations of the lover? The latter feels the thin delight of years con 
densed into one intense bliss at the sound of her voice. The former 
sits with her til time hangs heavy on his hands, and he is obliged 
tu resort to ordinary means to pass it away. Ay, love is a brief, 
enchantment—a sweet, but dangerous disease. Beware of it, boy 
Whatever it may be, at this period I felt it. J, who had esteem- | 


ed myself above so idle a feeling, passed the night in sleepless | 


anxiety and the day in pining care for the enticement of a soft 
young face. Adeline was her name. She was rich, and far 
above my sphere. I loved her deeply without her suspecting it 
I mistook her natural benevolence of disposition for attachment 
l saw not that the same remembered smile which she bestowed 
on me was equally the gift of others. I only knew that she Aad 
smiled on me. 
and one day when we were alone, 1 knelt down to her and poured 


out my soul with the lowliness of a slave. The fallen angels in} 


Paradise Lost, who sprang upon the trees in the place of eternal i! 


desolation to gorge on their tempting fruit, and found them ashes, 
could not have been more struck with amazement and horror than 
was | at the manner in which my suit was received—the surprise 
—the merriment, which her sweet soui strove to disguise—but in 
vain—the utter indifference and contempt lurking out under the 
usual protestations of friendship 
any lover to despair—but on one like me—proud and haughty to 
fierceness—revengeful, although I knew it not—and vain when I 


thought I was only noble—they came with a dark and deadening | 


power that might have quailed the heart of an evil spirit. It made 
nifhe reckless. I cannot ¢ xpress how the recollection of that mo- 
ment would intrude upon my better hours like a ghost, and make 

My temper became 

With such 
principles as mine were then, you may ask me why I still lived 
on? It was for revenge. Not against her person or her fame 
I would not have injured her for the value of a thousand worlds 
But I sought to show her that he whom she had rejected with scorn 
ras a higher being than she dreamed of. I panted to place on my 
brow some glorious wreath of honor. 1 wished to fill a wide space 
in the world’s favor, that she might say with regret, “I knew 
him not.” Then I would that she might behold me contented and 
Thatreflection might go into her mind how 


was that fate had denied me my wish. For this | married your 


imother. Think, Frederick, with whata struggle 1, who had learn- 


ed to think love so sacred, submitted tamely to be spurned by one 
and to take to my bosom another who was to me but one of the 
mullion 

“* At all events,’ said I, ‘she who has trusted her happiness in 
my hands shall not be disappomted. 1 will watch over her with | 
all the care of love, though without its real devotion.’ 

“ As I said this I stood by a house famous for gambling, and a || 
friend beckoned me in. I was weary of myself, and complied 


My wildness and my pride were alike forgotten, |, 


They were enough to drive |! 


quested of me, I pledged money toa small amount, and lost 

“*T will play,’ eaid I, ‘till Lwin back my own, aad no longer 

“T left the room at midnight—a bankrupt 

“,The winner quarreled with me when we settled his demands 
He was a powerfully formed man—a professed boxer, and prac- 
tised ducilest, and I soon discovered, in addition, a noted sharper 
In the rage of a moment I struck him. He knocked me down as 
Ichallenged himn—we fought 
he said; ‘but if you perse- 


easily as if | had been a child 
I will break your right arm 
vere, I will kill you.’ 
“ His exquisite skill enabled him to keep his word. I went home 
with a fractured limb 
“When I recovered, | had resolved to watch my opportunity, 
To be trampled on with such utter impunity, 
was more than I could bear. 1 forgot the divine precepts of my 
religion. 1 forgot the ordinary feelings of humanity and honor, 
which would have led me to make any sacrifice of ‘personal in- 
my wife, whom I had already ren- 


and end his lift 


clination, rather than plan 
dered poor and helpless, yet further into distress and degradation 
leven went so far as to fix upon the hour, when, in the face of 
day my insults were to be righted, and my infuriated passions sa- 
tiated by a gory revenge. Yes, my son,” continued the narra- 
tor, with a face of ashy hue, while the son sat shuddering by his 


{ 


side, and hanging on his accents with fearful interest, “ your fa- 
ther would have been a murderer, and might have perished on 
the gallows, but for the gracious interference of heaven. A fever 
seized me 1 was confined many months at death's door. It 


would be needless to explain the reflections which then passed 
through my mind. When L recovered, I was an altered man. I 
had been too near the chilly grave for passion. I shuddered at 
the escape | had made, and in relating it to you, I expect so 
dreadful a recollection will, in some degree, quell your self-con 
fidence, as wel It may teach 
you the important lesson, that the good as well as the bad, are in 


s alter your opinion «i the world 


danger, and that no man must ever sleep on his post 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 

At the close of one of those mild days of late autumn, which, 
in New England, are the loveliest of the year, the setting sun, 
seen only as a spot of brilliant red, through the transparency of a 
long line of purple mist, shed its light over trees of many co- 
lurs, and on some, whose less lasting foliage lay scattered be- 
neath them. Under one of these, on a high bank, which shelved 
precipitously down to the road, stood a girl of about eight years 
of age, engaged in gathering ripe chesnuts from among the shri- 
velled leaves, and the innumerable sharp coverings, which lay, 
now that their rough guardianship was over, with their velvet 
linings turned outwards. 

A good-natured looking boy, somewhat older, was earnestly 
expostulating from the road below— Amy, you must go home; 
see, it is almost dark,” and, as if to add force to remonstrance, 
he began to asce nd the stec p bank where she stood 

A voice from the tree subjoined—" | think so too, cousin Amy, 
and I skal! not shake any more nuts for you. I am coming 
down . 

The child raised her head suddenly, and darting to the bank, 
gave her brother an impulse which rendered his descent very 
rapid, while a sharp ¢ hesnut burr, thrown upwards into the tree, 
intimated to the last speaker that his remark was not agreeable 
Amy,” said the fallen hero, as soon as he could 
there is a gen*jeman coming, who bas seen your 


For shame, 
stand upright 
conduct 

The rustling of leaves, and the quick step of a horse, verified 
his words, and drew the rude girl from curiosity again to the edge 
of the bank. A stranger, of highly respectable appearance, rode 
under the spot unmolested, till an impudent “ there!” from her 
brother, inspired in Amy a noble emulation for new deeds of 
The aproa, which she had firmly grasped, was sud- 
denly lowered, and its prickly contents rested on the head and 
shoulders of the unfortunate rider, or buried themselves in the 
long mane of the steed. The gentleman reined his startled 
horse, bowed politely, then, with a somewhat sarcastic smile 
Can you tell me, polite young lady, in which of yonder 


daring 


sau 
houses Mr. Atherton lives 

Amy instantly retreated—George looked up in dismay, when 
the elder boy sprang from the tree, and in a very respectful and 
obliging manner complied with the request 

“ Now. Amy, here is a fine business,” said George, as soon as 
the horseman was out of hearing, “ this is our rich uncle, whom 
father has been expecting. Come, you had best go home now, 


this is sport enough for one evening 
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The three walked on in silence, till Amy, taking a handful of | 
chesnuts from the basket which her cousin carried, offered them to 
George, looking up from beneath her bonnet with a very arch ex- | 
pression, as she said, “ Don’t tell mother.” 

The good-hearted boy could not resist the appeal, and bursting 
into a loud laugh, in which Henry joined, he promised silence. 
They soon reached their humble dwelling, which they found ina 
bustle, from the recent arrival. Neither commands nor entreaties 
could force Amy into the presence of her new relative till the 
hour of evening prayers, when the family were all expected to 
assemble. 

Herbert Atherton was a man of about forty; ill health and fo- | 
reign residence made him appear even older. He was small, | 
but well-formed. 
from himself, though it could hardly command it from others. 


His dress (alas, for manliness, when that is the most noticeable l 


object in one’s appearance) was neat in the extreme, and had an | 
air of fashion and polished refinement. His sallow countenance | 
was enlivened by piercing black eyes; and his smiles, though not | 
pleasant, revealed a row of brilliant teeth. Amy gained all this | 
information, as she sat, during the whole of family worship, with | 
her large eyes fixed on him; she noticed two, that he was evi- 
dently uninterested in the service, and, as she afterwards express- | 
ed it to her brother, “looked as if he had never learned to sit) 
still in prayer-time.” The new uncle had also been forming his | 
opinion of her, for he was aman of keen observation. Her elder | 
sisters interested him little; they were active, tidy country girls; 
comely, but not attractive. but he had seen a specimen of the | 
childish Amy, which showed character, and he now discovered | 
that she possessed rare external beauty. ‘‘ What a perfect erea-| 
ture she might be made!” was the result at which he arrive d, just | 
as the family were dispersing. He longed to form an acquaint: ! 
ance with the beautiful sprite, but she vanished from the room. 
As he wandered the next morning about the limited enclo- | 
sures of the humble farm, he saw Amy, surrounded by the con- 
{ 
| 


gregated multitude of the poultry-yard, to which she was distri- | 


She | 


buting their portions, with impartiality and deep interest. 


reasoned with a duck, which seemed dissatisfied—checked the 
arrogance of some presuming turkeys, and encouraged the timid 
chickens to come forward and assert their rights. He spoke to 
her, and her basket of grain was abandoned to the fowls’ own 
discretion, and she darted away with a graceful rapidity, that 
fascinated, while it vexed him. But fortune at length favored 
him. His realiy fine taste led him forth to enjoy the rich au- 
tumnal scenery of New England woods. Long absence gave an 
air of novelty to the vividness of coloring found upon every 
bough at this season, and he gazed, almost with surprise, at the 











| glistening drops on her round ruddy cheeks, as she gave them her 
last looks from the carriage window. 
| . * * * . * . . al *. . 
| Ata splendid private ball in one of our southern cities, a 
stranger’s eye wandered carelessiy over many gay groups, when 
his attention seemed absorbed by the movements of two who had 
just entered. An elderly gentleman, whose deportment seemed 
to indicate a wish to be thought more youthful than his counte- 
nance warranted, watched, with more than fatherly care, the 
| beautiful young lady who held his arm. A lovely creature she 
}was, slightly, but exquisitely formed—dressed with that sim- 
‘ple elegance which denotes tasteful refinement; and as she re- 
turned the salutations of her numerous acquaintances, with a self- 


His person evidently received great attention || possession, which showed she was accustomed to command at- | 


‘tention, the color glowed in her cheeks, and smiles lit her dark 
leyes into a brilliancy that accorded with her arch and play- 
jful manner. Her companion was constantly by her side. He 
levidently enjoyed the admiration she excited, while at the same 
| time he seemed hardly pleased with those who looked too deep, or 
expressed too open an admiration. Though he followed her like a 








ed over the beauty’s face, slight, but still visible. The stranger 
'had looked longer than was consistent with politeness, for an ac- 
| quaintance remarked, ‘She is indeed a creature to be worshipped, 
|but the rites must be performed in secrecy and silence. Miss 
Atherton is universally admired, and I suspect would be a co- 
quet if she might, but her old uncle will not aliow any one to ap- 
proach her. See, her bright eyes are turned towards us, after 
that inquisitive glance at the direction of his. Mr. Morland, 
what does this mean? Miss Atherton certainly recollects you; 
she is fainting.” 

A group immediately collected about the object of their re- 
marks, and intercepted their view for a few moments. 

“ Will you do me the favor to introduce me to Mr. Atherton ?” 
said the stranger to his companion, as the gentleman re-appeared. 

“Certainly, Mr. Morland; but do not flatter yourself with a 
As they crossed the richly-furnished saloon, 
lhe added, ‘‘ That beautiful niece is reserved for some mysterious 
|}destiny. Wealth and high respectability are no passport to the 
favor of her guardian. I have seen many unsuccessful experi- 
ments of their power,” while a bitter smile gave emphasis to his 
words. 

Mr. Atherton received Mr. Morland with great politeness; but 
to his request for permission to renew a former acquaintance with 
his niece, replied, that Amy was indisposed, and was going 

junmediately from home. 
| Morland stood in the embowered portico, when the uncle con- 





\hope of success.” 


glowing branches of the maple, lifting themselves against the I veyed Amy to the carriage, and heard him say, in a tone more 


clear blue sky, while the thought forced itself upon him, that 


llike that of cutting reproach than of the kindness due to one so 


they were like earthly passions and hopes in the presence of pure | young and fascinating, “‘ Amy, J too saw the ‘dear cousin Henry,’ 


and heavenly happiness. 

A slight rustling among the dead leaves drew his attention, | 
and he discovered the cause, in the blooming face of his lovely 
niece, peeping at him from under a bush which afforded but par- 
tial concealment. He instantly seized the child, lest she should 
escape him as before, though there was now less danger, as the 
scarlet winter-green berries which she held in her lap, were trea- 
sures too highly valued to be thrown down for flight. After half-an- | 
hour’s intercourse with the child, in which he found need of more | 
winning words and insinuating caresses than he had ever before 
believed necessary to make himself tolerated, he ventured to ad- | 
vance a proposal, that as he had no little girl, Amy should be- | 
long to him instead of her parents. As an inducement, he en- | 
larged upon the impropriety of rude manners, and the advan- | 
tages of being sent to school, where she would become elegant! 
and accomplished. As this seemed either incomprehensible, or 
not very delightful, he spoke of the pleasure of having every 
thing she wanted, and the opportunity she should possess of | 
bestowing gifts upon those whom she loved. } 

© Will you take George, and my dear cousin Henry ?” 

“ No, I only want one.” 

“ Well,” said Amy, deliberately, “ shall I have w live with 
you always ?” 

Atherton could hardly suppress his mortification, but replied, 
that she would be placed atschool, where he should visit her only | 
once or twice in the year, and that he should bring her such | 
beautiful presents, that she would be happy to see him 





It was next necessary to gain her parents’ consent to his pro- | 
posal, and Atherton found it a difficult task to win away the fa- 
vorite child. The fond and pious mother wept bitterly ; and, had | 
the decision rested with her, Amy had never left her sight. But 
the father had an eye to worldly wealth. He was tasting the 


bitterness of poverty, while trying to supply the wants of a large | 


family ; and though he was disappointed that the benefits he had 

expected from his recently recovered relative did not extend 

themselves over his whole field, he could not find it in his heart: 
to check the tide of liberality, although it did not flow in achan- 

nel of his own choosing. 

Amy’s parting with home and friends, was that of a child, too 
volatile for reflection and deep grief. She weptas she hung on 
her mother’s neck, and would have been pathetic in her farewell 
to George and Henry, if she had not interspersed so many 
charges about rabbits, chickens, nuts, and behaviour. She would 
not see that this separation from a mischievous child, whom they 
had idolized, was a different and weightier circumstance to those 
whom she left behind, though the boys asserted that there were 





of former times.’ 

| Yes—it was Henry Morland—the devoted cousin of childhood 
| became as devoted a lover as before Amy’s childhood had passed 
away. During the only visit the adopted child had been per- 
j mitted to make to her humble home, Henry had confessed to him- 
| Self, and confided to Amy, the certainty that he should never know 
j human happiness without her, and had received in return, a pro- 
| mise, made in the simple sincerity of fourteen years old, that she 
; would never marry till he came to claim her. Henry Morland 
| knew what he undertook when he resolved to raise himself from 
country obscurity to a rank which should enable him to hope for 
|the niece of Mr. Atherton, and his etlorts were proportioned to 
| his aim. 
| In our country, honors and fortune are not hereditary—and the 
| intelligent and energetic Morland appeared, at the age of twenty- 
three, possessed of both, in a degree equalled by few in his na- 
luve land. Still, as the events of the evening had shown him, 
his success was doubtful, though he believed with satisfaction that 
| Amy had never forgotten him. He left the crowded rooms of 
; the house in which he was a guest, and wandered into the gar- 
\den. Flowers were there, of every hue and perfume; the moon- 
}light gave them a paler and more chastened beauty, while the 
‘heavy dew pressed out from them a richer fragrance. The 
| snowy cape jessamin shone from among its polished leaves, %n 
‘the elegance of perfect purity, and innumerable roses covered 
the arbor, and trailed their loaded branches along the path 
* Beautiful, beautiful!” thought Morland; “ but the litde sweet- 
briar of the New-England woods is dearer. That name will not 
apply as it did once to Amy—this is a better emblem;” seizing 
along wreath of the multiflora he shook the dew-drops from its 
clustered flowers. ‘“ Well, it is a wreath worth the wearing, 
}and others will admire it more than my simple flower.” 

The appearance of Miss Atherton on this evening was long 
recollected by those who saw her, for it was her last. There 
was a report in C—— that the stranger had asked her hand of 
her uncle, and received an immediate assent, but had been un- 
able to obtain her own consent It was evident that something 
very agitating had occurred, for she was attacked with delirium 
and violent fever, and when she was sufficiently recovered, Mr 
Atherton and his niece left the city, and never returned to it 

. . . . . * . . . . . . 

Mother,” said the invalid, ‘draw aside the curtain, and let 
me look abroad once more.” The light fell on an emaciated figure, 
supported by pillows. A flush, deeper than that of health, was 
on the countenance, but in the large dark eyes and clustering 
locks, which disease had spared, there lingered some resemblance 


shadow, he seldom spoke to her, and when he did, a shade pass- | 





i to the blooming Amy Atherton. “Mother,” said she, after « 


| pause, “can you see the chesnut bank? There—there my misery 
began. I shall die soon—yes—die a victim to parental ambition.” 
| “Amy,” said the mild-looking mother, ‘I should think you 
‘unkind, if I did not know this to be the wildness of disease.” 
|| “*Mother, I did speak hastily ; and it is wrong to reproach 
those who meant me only kindness, though they have been my 
destroyers. I might have been innocent and happy if you had 
not sent me from you; and instead of watching over me, sur- 
rendered me to the guardianship of a stranger.” 

“ Amy, this is either raving, or you have some meaning which 
I cannot penetrate.” 

“ Listen, then, mother, for I find I cannot go down to the grave 
as I had resolved, with my tale untold. You gave me away in 
my childhood, but 1 did not forget you, nor my simple happiness 
I might have loved my uncle, if he had not irritated me by per- 
petual contests, about what seemed to me, mere trifles. The con- 
strained manners and ceaseless application which he inculcated, 
as the great duties of life, were as intolerable as they were in- 
comprehensible to a child of nature. 

“| hated the gifts with which I was loaded, because he gave 
them; and while I was envied by my schoolmates, | was unhappy 
almost beyond endurance. At the times when I expected the 
visits of my uncle, I was so wretched that the christian principles 
you early gave, hardly had power to restrain me from some 
rash deed for relief. My uncle knew that I hated him, and I be- 
lieve that the knowledge piqued him to overcome my dislike, for 
his course of conduct towards me was entirely changed. After 
leaving school not the slightest restraint was exercised over me, 
and every wish was gratified almost before it could be definitely 
formed. It was not in my nature to be ungrateful, and I soon felt 
that I had acted very wrong. I found that my uncle’s peculiari- 
ues had prevented my acknowledgment of his powerful and high- 
ly cultivated intellect; and to atone for my injustice, I gave him 
credit for virtues which he had not. When he took me from home, 
I believe his only wish was to gratify himself by an experiment 
upon his peculiar views of education. My waywardness had 
defeated his scheme, but the effort he had made to overcome it 
had its natural effect in exciting a deeper interest than he had in- 
tended in the object. I believe he would have spared the sacred 
fabric of religious faith my early instructions had reared, had 
| hot a reverence for human laws been twined around it. He ad- 
mired female piety, as it Was associated with innocence and purity. 
But this pillar of hope must be levelled, and he set himself assi- 
duously to undermine it. He made me an infidel, and then urged 
me to become his wife! Mother, you shudder at this illegal union ; 
so did I. I had, moreover, solemnly vowed to marry another, but 
Herbert Atherton, the soul of honor, urged the obligations under 
which his bounty had laid me, and in this he appealed to the only 
principles he had left me. I acknowledge that my vanity was 
gratified by his admiration; for he had often declared that he had 
remained single only because he had never seen the woman whom 
he would make his wife. 1 felt, also, that I was too degraded for 
the destiny I had once engaged to share, and in an evil hour I be- 
came the wife of Atherton. Our marriage was private, as the 
proud spirit of my uncle shrunk from the contempt which he knew 
must follow an exposure of this outrage upon public opinion 
Mother, do not look reproachfully upon me. Iwas a child, and | 
should have been sheltered from evil in the bosom of my home 
What was to be expected from such a union but remorse and 
misery? I sought happiness in gaiety and admiration. Jealousy 
and angry expostulations were the natural consequences, and | 
plunged again into extravagant pleasures for relief. I despised 
|| myself for the imposition I was practising, and 1 despised Her- 
bert for the want of better principles, for the want of moral cou- 
rage, and for the words of affection he lavished on me im public. 
Mine was a lot of glittering wretchedness; misery without the 
hope of future relief. It was then that I saw 4im—Henry Mor- 
land—and felt that he had come, in his unsuspecting uprightness 
to claim one whom he believed incapable of change. Atherton 
immediately recognized him as the cousin whom I had loved in 
childhood, and all his evil passions were roused. With an infer- 
nal expression of countenance, he told me that he did not consider 
the marriage tie indissoluble, and bade me bestow myself and 
happiness on ‘dear Henry,’ for I had brought no happiness to 
him. He even gave his consent to Morland, when he asked him 
for permission to address me. I do not distinctly recollect what 
passed at ny distracting interview with Henry, but I remember 
well what followed. I lay at death's open portal, but my thoughts 
were all of life. An earnest longing for my « arly home possessed 
me. I pined for the shade of green wees, for the rippling of cool 
streams. I agonized for home, for purity, and piety. Then, in 
my frenzy, I cursed Herbert Atherton, as my destroyer for time 
and for eternity. I sent him shuddering from my presence, and 
I have never seen him since. When the violence of disease had 
spent itself, | was told, in reply to my inquiries for him, that he 
had left C——, directing that when sufficiently recovered I should 
be sent home, under the care of George. And, mother, never let 
that noble-hearted brother know my wrongs. Hemust never ex- 
change the gratitude he feels for Atherton for the indignation he 
owes him on my account. And now, mother, take the precious 
Bible, and soothe me from it, as youoften do. Thanks to infinite 
mercy, in death there is hope of that peaceful rest which life has 
denied to me.” 

In the churchyard of W——, a simple stone is inscribed to 
‘Amy, daughter of Robert Atherton, aged nineteen This is 
the only memoria! of the fair ‘ adopted child M 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





SISTERS’ BUDGET 

Tue brothers Neal, of Baltimore, have reprinted a couple of 
neat little duodecimos, consisting of a collection of tales in prose 
and verse, by the authors of the “ Odd Volume,” and bearing the’ 
above title. It contains contributions from several popular writers | 
of Great Britain. We make room for the 

MYRTLE CORRESPONDENCE. 

A lady offered a young clergyman, of high scholastic attain-| 
ments, a sprig of myrtle for his lady-love ; he declined the gift, and 
sent her the following stanzas by way of accounting for hisrefusal : 

Oh, give not me the myrtle spray 
To deck a gentle maid ; 

I will not bear one leaf away, 
Though | love its fragrant shade. 


Rather in soft Italia’s strand, 
Where Tiber’s waters flow, 
Stull let it erown the Cyprian band, 
Or deck the wantorf brow. 
The Paphian Queen’s unhallowed shrine 
May still the myrtle wear; 
The Grecian Helen well might twine 
The blossoms in her hair. 
Be mine the flowers that blush unseen 
Down in the vale below ; 
The primrose peeping from between 
The blue-bells where they grow. 
Give me the snow-drop, fair and bright, 
Chaste as the morning dew ; 
Give me the flower that shuns the light, 
The violet, white or blue. 
These be the floral gems I seek, 
I ask no other aid; 
The purest emblems of a meek, 
A soft, retiring maid 
Then, lady, keep thy myrtle spray 
‘o grace some other brow ; 
I will not bear one leaf away 
To mock a lover's vow 
REPLY BY MISS MITFORD 
Scorn not the fragrant myrtle bough 
Oh, gentle minstrel, scorn not thou; 
Nor change for blossoms frail and brief, 
The bright imperishable leaf,* 
Emblems of things that dearest be— 
Of love, and truth, and constancy 
For be that maid as snow-drop fair, 
As the first wintry primrose rare ; 
With eyes that share the blue-bell’s hue 
Or morning violets steeped in dew ; 
Yet shalt thou own the myrtle bough 
May well beseem a virgin brow 
Let the dark wreath, with buds so pale, 
Sit crown-like on the nuptial veil ; 
That verdant bay thyself mayst claim, 
Large portion of that tree of fume ; 
Add laurel spray and orange flower, 
And fair befall the bridal hour! 
WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALI 
On the appearance of the first volume of sermons, from the press 
of the Harpers, and before we had any opportunity of examining it 
carefully for ourselves, we noticed its publication, and quoted 
opinions of the writer by Dugald Stewart and Dr. Parr. We 
have since perused it, and to say that we have derived from it 
gratification of a very unusual and elevated nature, would be but 
the most ordinary praise which it may claim from every reader. 
We commend it to the attention of all who can appreciate deep 
and earnest eloquence of thought, and the most polished beauties 
of diction. It is not now our design to review the work: but 
simply again to call attention to its publication, and thus induce 
some to procure it, who otherwise might pass it by with neglect 
Faultless it certainly is not; but its few defects are nearly 
invisible amid its power, reason, poetry, and moral splendor. It 
materially strengthens the estimation in which Mr. Hall is held, 
that he delivered all but one of these discourses extemporaneously 
Dr. Gregory observes that “he generally set down on a sheet of 
letter-paper the plan of the proposed discourse, marking the divi 
sions, specifying a few texts, and sometimes writing the first 
sentence. This he regarded as ‘digging a channel for his thouglits 
to flow in!’ Then calling into exercise the power of abstraction, 


which he possessed in a degree I never saw equalled, he would, | 


whether alone or not, pursue his trains of thought, retrace and ex- 
tend them until the whole were engravenon his mind; and when 
once so fixed in their entire connexion, they were never after obliter- 
ated.” He adds, that the most “ striking and impressive passages 
were often strictly speaking, extemporaneous.” 


That he was an extraordinary man, the ardent eulogies of the | 


first literary individuals of the day may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory testimony ; of the beauty of his style the subjoined extract 
will afford our readers some idea. It is from the first sermon, 
in the book, which is a kind of treatise upon modern infidelity, 
founded on the text, “ without God in the world.” 

After a few pages of logical reasoning he regards the dreadful 











more beautiful version of it by Dryden. 


' consequences of skepticism on society, and enumerates two of an 
| important nature, which must follow the general prevalence of | 
|, this system, viz. the frequent perpetration of great crimes, and the 


total absence of great virtues. 

“In those conjunctures which tempt avarice or inflame am- 
bition, when a crime fiatters with the prospect of impunity, and 
the certainty of immense advantage, what is to restrain an athe- 
ist from its commission? To say that remorse will deter him is 
absurd; for remorse, as distinguished from pity, is the sole off- 
spring of religious belief, the extinction of which is the great 
purpose of the infidel philosophy. 

“ The dread of punishment or infamy from his fellow-creatures | 
will be an equally ineffectual barrier; because crimes are only 
committed under such circumstances as suggest the hope of con- 
cealment: not to say that crimes themselves will soon lose their 
infamy and their horror under the influence of that system which 
destroys the sanctity of virtue, by converting it into a low caleu- | 
lation of worldly interest. Here the sense of an ever-present 
Ruler, and of an avenging Judge, is of the most awful and indis- | 
pensable necessity; as it is that alone which impresses on all | 
crimes the character of folly, shows that duty and interest in 
every instance coincide, and that the most prosperous career of 
vice—the most brilliant successes of criminality, are but an ac-|! 


| cumulation of wrath against the dav of wrath. 


“ As the frequent perpetration of great crimes is an inevitable 
consequence of the diffusion of skeptical principles, so, to under- | 
stand this consequence in its full extent, we must look beyond 
their immediate effects, and consider the disruption of social ties, 
the destruction of confidence, the terror, suspicion, and hatred 
which must prevail in that state of society in which barbarous 
deeds are familiar. The tranquillity which pervades a well-or- 
dered community, and the mutual good offices which bind its 
members together, are founded on an implied confidence im the 
indisposition to annoy ; in the justice, humanity, and moderation 
of those among whom we dwell. So that the worst consequence | 
of crimes is, that they impair the stock of public charity and ge- 


neral tenderness. The dread and hatred of our species would in- I 
fallibly be grafted on a conviction that we were exposed every 
moment to the surges of an unbridled ferocity, and that nothing 
but the power of the magistrate stood between us and the daggers | 
In such a state, laws, deriving no support 
from public manners, are unequal to the task of curbing the fury 
of the passions; which, from being concentrated into selfishness, 


of the assassins 


fear, and revenge, acquire new force. ‘Terror and suspicion be- 
get cruelty, and inflict injuries by way of prevention. Pity is 
extinguished in the stronger impuls. of self-preservation The 
tender and generous aflections are crushed; and nothing is seen 
but the retaliation of wrongs, the fierce and unmitigated struggle 
for superiority. This is but a faint sketch of the incaiculable ca- 
lamities and horrors we must expect, should we be so unfortunate 
as ever to witness the triumph of modern infidelity. 

This system is a soil as barren of great and sublime virtues 
as it is prolific in crimes. By great and sublime virtues are 
meant these which are called into action on great and trying oc-, 
casions, which demand the sacrifice of the dearest interests and 
prospects of human life, and sometimes of life itself: the virtues 
in a word, which, by their rarity and splendor, draw admiration 
and have rendered illustrious the character of patriots, martyrs 
and confessors. It requires but little reflection to perceive, that 
whatever veils a future world, and contracts the limits of ex 
istence within the present life, must tend, in a proportionable de- 
gree, to diminish the grandeur, and narrow the sphere of human 
agency.” 

Since the above notice was written, the publishers have issued the 
second volume, which we have read with unabated gratification 
It would please us to make copious extracts, did not the narrow 
ness of our space admonish us to desist—but we suggest te all, and 
especially young females, to steal a few hours from the fashion 
able novels of the day, and open these pages as an experiment 
They are worth a thousand romances. 

VIOLA—FROM THE [ITALIAN 
She had a form; but I might talk ull eve 
Young as the sun is now upon our watch, 
Ere | had told its beauties; it was slight 
E’en as yon willow, and like its soft stem 
Fell into thousand motions, love ly all 
Bat for her cheek—look on those streaks of rose 
Tinging the white clouds o'er us ; now and then 
A flush of deeper crimson lighting up 
Their lovely wreaths like wind-kissed lilies fair 
And now and then a long, rich, ebon tinge, 
Floating between them. There I think I see 
Still, though she’s in her grave, the cheek I loved 
With the dark’ tress that veil’d it. When I sat 
Beneath her eye, | felt its splendor on me 
Like a bright spell. "Tis not the diamond's ray 
Nor vesper starlight, nor aught beauuful 
In this ascending sun, or in thus world 
Can bring me back its image; ‘twas the soul 
That has no portraiture in earth, a beam, 
As we have heard of angels, where no lips 
Are wanted to give utterance to the thought 
Her eye was radiant thought; yet when her voice 
Spoke to me, or at ev ning oer her lute 
Breathed some old melody, or closed the day 
With music to the virgin, I have turn’d 
E’en from the glory of her eye, to weep 
With sudden keenness of delight. Those tears 
On earth | weepnomore. She's in the grave 








FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
CONFESSIONS, 
FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF A SEXAGENARIAN 


In youth, when pen and fingers first 
Coined rhymes for all who choose to seek ‘em, 
Ere luring hope’s gay bubbles burst, 
Or Chitty was my rade mecum 
Ere years had charactered my brow 
With the deep lines, that well become it, 
Or told me that warm hearts could grow 
Cold as Mont Blanc’s snow-covered summit. 


When my slow step and solemn swing 
Were steadier and somewhat brisker , 
When velvet collars were “the thing,” 
And long before | wore a whisker ; 
Ere I had measured six feet two, 
Or bought Havanas by the dozen, 
I fell in love—as many do— 
She was an ange|—hem—my cousin 


Sometimes my eye, its furtive glance 

Cast back on memory’s short-hand record ; 
1 wonder—if by any chance 

Life's future page will be so checkered ! 
My angel cousin '—ah! her form— 

Her lofty brow—her curls of raven, 
Eyes darker than the thunder storm 

Its lightnings flashing from their haven 


Her lip, with music eloquent 
As an own grand upright piano 
No—never yet was peri lent 
To earth like thee, sweet Adriana 
I may not—dare not—call to mind 
The joys that once my breast elated 
Though yet, methinks, the moaning wind 
Sweeps o'er my ear, with thy tones freighted ; 





And then I pause, and turn aside 

From pleasure’s throng of pangless-hearted, 
Toweep! No. Sentiment and pride 

Are by each other always thwarted! 
I press my hand upon my brow, 

To still the throbbing pulse that heaves it, 
Recall my boyhood's faltered vow 

And marve!|—if she still beheves ut 


But she is woman—and her heart, 

Like her tiara’s bright st i wel, 
Cold—hard—ill kindled by some art, 

Then quenchless burns—itself its fuel— 
Sopa say. Well, let it pass, 

nd those who list may yield it ered it; 

But as for constanc y, alas! 

I've never known—I ve only read ut! 
Love' ‘tis a roving fire, at most 

The cuerpo santa of life's ocean; 
Now flashing through the storm, now lost— 

Who trust, ‘us sard, rue their devotion 
It may be, ‘tis a mooted creed— 

Ihave my doubts, and it—belevers 
Though one is farthless— where's the need 
Of shunning all—as gay deceivers | 

Isaid Llowed. I did. But ours 
Was felt, not growled hywna fashion ' 
We wandered not at moonlight hours, 
Some dignity restrained the passion 
We loved—I never stooped to woo , 
We met—I always doffed my beaver; 
She smiled a careless “ how dye do— 
Good morning, sir’’—I rose to leave her 


She loved—-she never told me so 

I never asked—I could not doubt it 
For there were signs on cheek and brow ; 

And asking! Love is known without ut! 
Twas understood—we were content, 

And rode, and sung, and waltzed together ! 
Alone, without embarrassment, 

We talked of something—not the weather ! 
Time rolled along—the parting hour 

With arrowy speed brought its distresses 
A kiss—a miniature—a flower— 

A ringlet from those raven tresses ; 
And tears that would unbidden start, 

(An hour, perhaps, and they had perished.) 
In the far chambers of my heart, 

I swore her image should be cherished 
I've looked on peril—it has glared 

In fashionable forms apon me 
From leveled aim—from weapon bared— 

And doctors three attending on me’ 
But never did my sternness wane 

At pang by shot or steel imparted 
I'd not recall that hour of pain 

For years of bliss—it passed—we parted 
We parted—thougb ber tear cemmed cheeks, 

Her heaving breast had thus unmanned me— 
She quite forget me three weeks ' 

And other beauties soon trepanned me 
We met—-and did not find hard 

Joy's overwhelming ude to smother— 
There was a “ Mrs.” on my card, 

And she—was mary ied to another! 


Drawina —A London star, on entering the treasury of the 
theatre, and demanding the arrears of his enormous salary, a pro- 
prietor thus addressed him—‘ You really, Mr. M. ought to re- 
member that you have not drawn during the whole season.” 
“ Very true,” was the reply; “and, therefore, it is high ume to 
begin, I come bo draw now!” 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. faces, however, are not equally just to their owners—Morse is all 
— - that he looks to be, but Cooper's features do him decided injustice. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, I take a pride in the reputation this distinguished countryman of 

ys eae ours has for humanity and generous sympathy. The distress of 
——— the refugee liberals from all countries comes home especially to 


The Garden of the Tuileries—Prince Moskowa—Sons of Na- Americans, and the untiring liberality of Mr. Cooper particular- 
ly is a fact of common admission and praise. It is pleasant to 


poleon— Cooper and Morse—Sir Sidney Smith—Fashionable 
women—Close of the day—The famous Eating-houses—Hine | be able to say such things. — Morse is taking a sketch of the Gal- 
to dine well in Paris, &¢ lery of the Louvre, and he intends copying some of the best pic- 
Ir is March, and the weather has all the characteristies of tures also, to accompany it as an exhibition, when he returns. 
New-England May. The last two or three days have heen deli- | Our artists do our country credit abroad. Greenough and Morse 
ciously spring-like, clear, sunny, and warm. The gardens of the and Cole, and a young man of whom I hear a great deal, though 
Tuileries are crowded. The chairs beneath the terraces are filled I have not met hum, M _Chapma n, are men to do honor to any 
by the old men reading the gazettes, mothers and nurses watehing | Nation. The feeling of interest in one’s country astints and 
their children at play, and, at every few steps, circles of whole authors becomes very strong in a foreign land. Every leaf of 
families sitting and sewing, or conversing, as unconcernedly as at laurel awarded them seems to touch one's own forehead. And 
home. It strikes a stranger oddly. With the privacy of American talking of laurels, here comes Sir Sidney Smith—the short, fat, 
feelings, we cannot conceive of these out-of-door French habits. | old gentleman yonder, with the large acquiline nose and keen eye. 
What would a Boston or New-York mother think of taking chairs 
for her whole family, grown-up daughters and all, in the Mall or 
upon the Battery, and spending the day in the very midst of the 
gayest promenade of the city? People of all ranks do it here 
You will see the powdered, elegant gentleman of the ancien re- 
gime, handing his wife or his daughter to a straw-bottomed chair, 
with all the air of drawing-room courtesy; and, begging pardon 
for the liberty, pull his journal from his pocket, and sit down to 
read beside her; ora tottering old man, leaning upona stout Swiss | And now for ladies. Whom do you see that looks distinguished ? 
servant girl, goes bowing and apologizing through the crowd, in|) Scarce one whom you would take positively for a lady, | venture 
search of @ pleasant neighbor, or some old compatriot, with whom to presume. These two, with the velvet pelisses and small satin 
he may sit and nod away the hours of sunshine. It is a beautiful), bonnets, are rather the most genteel looking people in the garden. 
custom, positively. The gardens are like a constant fefe. Itis' IT set them down for ladies of rank the first walk | ever took here: 
a holiday revel, without design or disappointment. Itis a masque, || and the two who have just passed us, with the curly lap-dog, I 
was equally sure, were persons of not very dainty morality. It 











He is one of the few men who ever opposed Napoleon success- 
fully, and that should distinguish him, even if he had not won by 
his numerous merits and achievements the gift of almost every 
order in Europe. He is, among other things, of a very mechani- 
cal turn, and is quite crazy just now about a six-wheeled coach, 
which he has lately invented, and of which nobody sees the exact 
benefit but himself. 
cripuion of the model, is considered the last new bore. 


An invitation to his rooms, to hear his des- 


where every one plays his character unconsciously, and therefore 
naturally and well. We get no idea of it at home. We are 
too industrious a nation to have idlers enough. It would even | Fraseati’s, and the two with the lap-dog are the Countess N. and 
pain most of the people of our country to see so many thousands! her unmarried daughter: two of the most exclusive specimens of 
of all ages and conditions of life spending day after day im such} Parisian society. It is very odd—but if you see a remarkably 
absolute uselessness. modest looking woman in Paris, you may be sure, as the peri- 

Imagine yourself here, on the fashionable terrace, the prome-|| phrasis goes, that “ she is no better than she should be.” Every 
nade, two days in the week, of all that is distinguished and/| thing gets ¢ravestied in this artificial society. The general am- 
It is a short raised walk, just inside the rail-| bition seems to be to appear that which one is not. White-haired 


is precisely au contraire The velvet pelisses are gamblers from 


gay in Paris. 
ings, and the only part of all these wide and beautiful gardens) Men cultivate their sparse mustaches, and dark-haired men shave. 
where a member of the beau monde is ever to be met. The! Deformed men are successful in gallantry, where handsome men 
hour is four, the day Friday, the weather heavenly. I have just) despair 
been long enough in Paris to be an excellent walking dictionary, | are deserted. Modesty looks brazen, and vice looks timid; and 
and I will tell you who people are. In the first place, all the well | so all through the calendar. Life in Paris is as pretty a series 
dressed men you see are English. You will know the French by | Of astonishments as an ennuvyée could desire 

those flaring coats, laid clear back on their shoulders, and their 
execrable hats and thinlegs. Their heads are right from the hair- | disappearing behind the dome of the “ Invalides,’ 
dresser; their hats are chapeauz de soie, or imitation-beaver; they | begins to thin. Look at the atmosphere of the gardens 
are delicately rouged, and wear very white gloves; and, those) licidusly the twilight mist softens every thing 
who are with ladies, lead, as you observe, a small dog by a string,| trees, and the long perspectives down the alleys, all mellowed into 
or carry it in their arms. No French lady walks out without her the shadowy indistinetness of fairy land. The throng is press- 
lap-dog. These slow-paced men you see in brown moustaches| ing out at the gates, and the guard, with his bayonet presented, 
and frogged coats are refugee Poles. The short, thick, agile look-, forbids all re-entrance, for the gardens are cleared at sundown 
ing man before us is General ——, celebrated for having been the | The carriages are driving up and dashing away, and if you stand 
last to surrender on the last field of that brief contest. His hand- |) « moment you will see the most vulgar-looking people you have 
some face is full of resolution, and, unlike the rest of his country- 
men, he looks still unsubdued and in good heart. He walks here || with indications of rank in their equipages, which natuge has very 
every day an hour or two, swinging his cane round his forefinger, |, postuvely denied to their persons. And now all the world dine s, 
and thinking, apparently, of any thing but his defeat. Observe | and dines well. The “ caef” stands with his gold re peater in his 
these two young men approaching us. The short one on the left, | hand, waiting for the moment to decide the fate of the first dish; 
with the stiff hair and red moustache, is Prince Moskowa, the son | the gargons at the restaurants have donn'd their white aprons, 
of Marshal Ney. He is an object of more than usual interest just and laid the silver forks upon the napkins ; the pretty women are 
now, as the youngest of the new batch of peers. The expression |) seated on their thrones in the saloons, and the interesting hour is 
of his countenance is more bold than handsome, and indeed he is| here. Where shall we dine?) We will walk towards the Palais 
any thing but a carpet knight; a fact of which he seems, like a!) Royal, and talk of it as we go along. 

man of sense, quite aware. He is to be seen at the parties stand- || That man would “deserve well of his country” who should 
ing with his arms folded, leaning silently against the wall for|| write a “ Paris Guide” for the palate. I would do it myself if I 
hours together. His companion is, I presume to say, quite the could elude the immortality it would oceasion me One is com- 
handsomest man you ever saw. A little over six feet, perfectly ! pelled to pioneer his own stomach through the endless cartes of 
proportioned, dark silken-brown hair, slightly curling about his!) some twelve eating-houses, all famous, before he half knows 
forehead, a soft curling mustache, and beard just darkening the || whether he is dining well or ill. I had eaten a week at Verv’s 

finest cut mouth in the world, and an olive complexion, of the i for instance, before I discovered that, since Pelham’s day that 
most golden richness and clearness—Mr. R. is called the hand-!! gentleman's re putation has gone down ; 
somest man tn Europe What is more remarkable still, he looks! tory at present. I was misled also by an elderly gentleman at! 
like the most modest man in Europe, too; though, like most modest || Hav re, who advised me to eat at Gr ignon’s, in the Passage Vi- 

looking men. his reputation for constancy in the gallant world is || rienne. Not liking my first coguilles aux huitres, L made some 

somewhat slender. And here comes a fine looking man, though | private inquiries, and found that his chef had deserted him about | 
of a different order of beauty—a natural son of Napoleon. He | the time of Napoleon's rfrn from Elba 
is about his father’s height, and has most of his features, though || guided in this way. And then, if by accident you hit upon the 
his person and air must be quite different. You see there Napo- | right house, you may be eating a month before you find out the 
leon's beautiful mouth and thinly chiselled nose, but I fancy that! peculiar triumphs which have stamped its celebrity 
soft eye is his mother’s. He is said to be one of the most fasci-| " 


nating men in France. His mother was the Countess Walewski 


Ugly women dress and dance, while beauties mope and 


But there goes the palace-bell—five o'clock! The sun is just 
and the crowd 
How de- 


Statues, people, 


met in your promenade, waited for by chassewrs, and departing 


He ts a subject for his- 


A stranger gets mis- 


No mortal | 

|, man can excel in every thing, and it is as true of cooking as it is} 

jj of poetry. The “ Rechers de Cancarde” is now the first eating-| 

a lady with whom the emperor became ac quainted in Poland It} house in Paris, yet they only excel in fish. The“ Trois F're es || 

is singular that Napoleon's talents and love of glory have i Provencaur,” have a high reputation, yet their cotelettes proven- 
| 


descended upon any of the eight or ten sons whose claims to his 
paternity are admitted. And here come two of ovr countrymen 
who are to be seen constantly together— Cooper and Morse. That 
is Cooper with the blue surtout buttoned up to his throat, and his | 
hat over his eyes. What a contrast between the faces of the two 
men! Morse, with his kind, open, gentle countenance, the very | 


cale are the only dish which you cannot get equally well els« -| 
where. A good practice is to walk about in the Palais Royal for | 
an hour before dinner, and select a master. You will know a 

gourmet easily—a man slightly past the prime of life, with a 
hose just getting its incipient blush, a remarkably loose, volumi- || 
nous white cravat, and a corpulence more of suspicion than fact 


| 


corre of Sytem and sincerity ; and Cooper, dark and corsair- \| Follow hum to his restaurant, and give the gargon a private order ja base-born Amalekite for soiling the copy of Justinian’s code | 
ing, with his brows down over his eyes, and his strongly lined |! to serve you with the same dishes as the bald gentleman. (I have |/lent him. May the curses of the Manito follow him. 


mouth fixed in an expression of moodiness and reserve. The two 





observed that dainty livers universally lose their hair early.) 1 
have been in the wake of such a person now for a week or more, 
and I never lived, comparatively, before. Here we are, however, 
atthe “ Tyvois Freres,” and there goes my unconscious model deli- 
berately up stairs. We'll follow him, and double his orders, and 
if we dine not well, there is no eating in France. 















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE EARLY PRODUCTION OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST. 
THERE is not a more versatile writer in the world than Mr. 

Mushroom, (the author of the Fly-market Loafer). The style of 

his last work differs extremely from that of his former composi- 

tions. He is most generally known by his later productions, but 
there is one effort of his early years which, we presume, will be 

republished, and extensively read, now that he has established a 

reputation ; although, at the tme of its first publication, it was 

consigned by the eritics to a cold and undisturbed slumber. We 
say we presume this will be the case, for who ever heard of 

Cooper's “ Precaution,” or “ Bulwer’s “ Falkland,” except their 

booksellers, until the Spy and Pelham had made decided hits? If 

authors complain of the difficulties they encounter in obtaining 
the “ good graces” of the public, we can tell them in return that the 
task is far more difficult to lose them after they have obtained them. 

For instance, Seott has inflicted more things on the public than 

any other man. His life of Napoleon had sunk any one but a 

whale of literature, (we would say leviathan, “ but the phrase is 

somewhat overworn,” as Shakspeare’s clown says of “ the wel- 
kin.”) It would have sunk any one but a whale of literature, but 
with him it buried itself in the blubber of his reputation, where it 
will become subservient in furnishing oil for the lamp or sperm for 






















































































the candle of his immortality. By our genius, astonished rea- 
ders, and that is the most potent spirit we know, by our genius, we 
are unrivalled at similes. But to return to our subject, like an ex- 


ploded Montgolfier to earth. The early production of Mushroom, 


(Fame already bids us pretermit the christian name, because, as , 
we suppose, her goddesship is herself a heathen, ) the early produc- } 
tion of Mushroom, we repeat, and this is the second time we have 
been so bewildered in the labyrinth of a parenthesis, that we have 
been forced to make wings for our meaning, and by the spirit of 


Dedalus we are fast again. The early production of Mushroom, 
we reiterate, to Which we allude, is entitled “ The adventures of 
Anna-Chronism.” As Byron remarks of Christobel, it 1s a singu- 
larly wild and originally beautiful production ; of which epithets 
as regards the poem, we confess the singularly wild and original, 
but would nonsuit the ‘ beautiful,” by proving a tender of the term 
“ unintelligible But to return again. It was a remark of But- 
ler’s. in regard to the authors of his day, that 

“Some force whole regions in despite 

(Y geography to change their site 

Make former times shake hands with latter 

And that which was before come alter 
Now many captious writers assert, that the literature of the pre- 
sent day is a degenerated bantling of the “ giant of old Let 
their remarks be met by the following extract from the adventures 
of Anna-Chronism, which standing no anemaly among that des- 
pised modern literature, incontestably proves that our authors 
whatever their faults, have not, in one particular at least, de- 
generated from the contemporaries of the amiable and gentle 
Hudibras 


EXTRACT PROM THE ADVENTURES OF ANNA-CHRONISM 
CHAPTER THREE 

In the conclusion of the last chapter, we stated that Solecism 
was obliged to flee. He turned from the Bridge of Sighs into the 
garden of the Tuilleries, where he met Pericles and Genghis 
Khan alternately exercising themselves on a velocipede, and pe- 
rusing Shakespear's treatise on the Indian languages of the south 
of Africa. 

“Save me,” cried Solecism. I fly from tyranny—the police of 
Owhyhee are after me; they have in pursuit of me a band of sub- 
sidized Gauls hired of Montezuma, the great mogul of Nova 
Scotia. The Marquis of Hastings, the hly-livered Kamschat- 
kan has lent himself to the plot against me, and his friend, Sir 
Philip Sidney, autocrat of Ireland, has profte red the native ele- 
phants of that pe ninsula to assist 

“ Dunder and blixen,” exclaimed Pericles 

“ Corpo di Baccho,” ejaculated Genghis Khan 

I cannot go far to assist you,” continued Pericles, “1 am on 
the limits, and should Ltrespass, Plutarch and John Wilkes, who 
are my sureties, would be muleted.’ 

Solecism turned tmploringly to Genghis 

“ Alas,” exclaimed the Switzer,” I can do nought; | am my- 
self obnoxious to the police ; last evening | broke into the city of 
Mexico, and stole thence the statue of Minerva. I have, on this 
account, been concealed the last forty-eight consecutive hours in 
the ruins of the coliseum, and am now venturing forth to lave my 
burning limbs in the cool waves of the Caspian.” 

“ Alas, alas,” exclaimed Solecism, ‘ whither shall I hie me? 
If I seek for shelter in th: prairies of the Caucasus, blood-thirsty 
aligators, rushing from its summit will devour me; if I plunge 
into the Dismal Swamp, the marauding Cossacks will destroy 
me.’ 

“ Of what crime have you been guilty ?” inquired Pericles. 

“Crime,” repeated Solecism ; “ 1 have but tweaked the nose of 
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a Calmly, calmly,” interrupted Genghis ; “ listen to me, and 
Jearn to control thy passions. When Tecumseh insulted me in 


the streets of Algiers, in the presence of Tacitus, Anacharsis | 


the younger, and Columbus ; yes, even there, where the battle- 
ments of St. Petersburg yawning beneath our feet, published my | 
glory to the world, I did not thrust my swivel through the heart 
of the Greenlander, but turned to Goldsmith, and exclaimed, 
‘ You and Achilles are the only men living, beside myself, that 
would swallow such an insult.” Then Goldsmith, who was a 


Roman archon drew his Scotch plaid around him, and exclaimed, || 


‘ Glory of the age of Queen Anne, I applaud thy coolness.’ ” 

« But see,” hastily exclaimed Solecism, “they are upon us al- 
ready ; I see the Polish tomahawks gleaming on my track, and 
the Esquimaux cimeters flashing in the pan.” . 

And again Solecism fled, and soon was lost to the eyes of Pe- 
ricles, and the spectacles of Genghis Khan, as he turned from the 
Prado into High Holborn road. 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


MORALITY OF THE PROFESSION. 

The law is one of the highest and noblest of the professions. 
Casual observers are apt to suppose that a lawyer is confined to 
the study of a few legal writers and the statutes; and itis a com- 
mon jest against us, that we live on the sorrows of the community, 
and not always with honesty. The charge of falsehood is also fre- 
quently brought against us, from the fact that we are compelled to 
fight on one side of the question, right or wrong—to blind our 
ears to testimony—turn our eyes from truth, becausé we are com- 
pelled to exercise all oursagacity and knowledge in behalf of the 
party in whose employ we are hired. I shall remark upon these 
opinions successively and with as much brevity as possible, and 
illustrate my meaning by one or two anecdotes. 

In the first place, the belief that a lawyer's mind must necessarily 
be filled with mere musty technical phrases and points of practice, 
is widely distant from the truth. His profession comprehends a 
vast extent and variety of knowledge. There is scarcely any art 
or science, a familiarity with which would not be made subser- 
vient to him, promote his efforts, and add lustre to his character. 
The mere circumstances which are developed to him in the course 
of a long practice make him acquainted with the secrets of many 
trades and modes of sustaining a living which could scarcely be 
exposed by any other process than law proceedings. Besides, if 
he studies law philosophically, he at the same time studies human 
nature. He obtains a vast insight into the motives and character 


of mankind. He is, as it were, admitted behind the scenes of 
society—beholds the coarse workmanship of many of its materials, 
and detects the multifarious springs and impulses by which the vast 
and glittering machinery is kept in operation. All other avocations 
are comparatively theoretical. His is a continual combination of 
theory and practice. In pursuing his avocations, law knowledge 
is certainly requisite, but not all-sufficient. With a large portion of 
his duties, indeed, it has little or nothing to do. In these his ne- 
cessities lead him: perpetually on to the examination of subjects 
at first of apparently the most opposite description. He must 
sometimes investigate the sources of statutes, in order to give force 
to his construction of them. He must be acquainted thus with 
history, which of itself tends wonderfully to elevate, as well as to 
enlarge the mind. He becomes thus possessed of facts which 
at the same time strengthen his memory, employ his reason, and 
furnish him with high and proper themes of reflection 

In the next place he wants logic—the potent cunning by which 
he wields multitudes. This is another strengthening study, but 
it does not alone answer his purpose. He must direct his atten- 
uon to language, and become familiar with the use of words— 
weapons which admit of most skillful handling, and which few 
know how to use properly—or, to change the figure, strings of a 
mighty instrument which is seldom played on as it might be.— 
Hence he becomes inspired with a pew ambition, and strives to 
be an orator; and about a master of eloquence there has ever 
While I am under his influence, he seems 
brighter and higher than other men: as he unfolds the great 


been to me a grandeur 


truths which it is his purpose to illustrate, and one prejudice after 
another disappears from my mind like night shadows at the lucid 
touch of morning, he seems almosta superior being—as if a halo 
were burning around his forehead. As far then as adding dignity 
and strength to talents, setting up lofty objects of ambition, and 
opening extensive fields of industry can entitle a profession to re- 
spect, thatto which I belong is entitled to it. 

We come now to consider it in its relation to the morals of the 
practitioner, and examine into the validity of the objection that 
we live upon the sorrows of the community, and that in the natural 
path of our duty we lose the nice discrimination between right 
and wrong, and become callous to the claims of justice. It is true 
we thrive on the contentions of our fellow-creatures ; but the fact 
should never be advanced inthe spirit of reproach, for the physi- 
cian, in the same way, profits by their diseases, and the divineby 
their sins. So every trade has its origin in their wants, but it is 
im supplying, not fostering them. If any of my brethren pro- 
mote litigation, they are within limits of the censure; anda petti- 
fogger in law, like the quack in medicine and the hypocrite in re- 
ligion, is only prevented from being contempible by the opportuni- 
ties which he sometimes possesses of perpetrating evil. That this 
charge cannot be brought against our profession as a body, I most 
sincerely trust. I may here, however, be permitted to add that the | 
injudicious pressure towards its ranks by all classes of society, | 


without any reference to education, abilities or morals is a main 
cause in overflowing our numbers and degrading our character. 
It is also to be particularly observed by parents thus inspired 
with a mistaken ambition for their sons, that the danger of 
thrusting them into a profession where they are not wanted and 
for which they are not fit, is twofold; for while, as I have before 
stated, the effect upon the whole body is tom.x it up with a variety 
of inefficient minds and doubtful and irresponsible characters, it is 
even to the honest youth himself fraught with serious risk. He 
enters upon the practice with high hopes. These are soon disap- 
pointed. For he perceives men, altogether his superior, distinguish- 
ed also by more valuable advantages of friends and fortune, living 
and dying before him in the path he has chosen, and that without 
either honor or wealth. He then begins to narrow the circle of 
his aspirations, and instead of fame, riches, and power, is con 

tented if he can procure an ordinary support. I say it with re 

gret, not altogether unalloyed with horror, that there are hundreds 


' in this state who cannot by any honest measures succeed in this 


design. I do not deem the word Aorrer at all too strong to express 
my meaning. For there is something awful in the contemplation 
of so many young men doomed to a path of such dangerous temp- 
tations as that which lies before these disappointed and helpless 
cumberers of society. It involves a certainty of merad ruin by 
far more gloomy than could attach to their temporal destruction 
Could this multitude be selected from their homes in early youth 
brought out at mid-day into a public square and shot to death, the | 
dreadful deed would make nations shudder, and hold a prominent 
rank in the history of mankind! but my mind beholds a sight of 


|'a less striking, but more gloomy and repulsive a character in the 


prospect of so many virtuous souls gradually led to the state of 
wretchedness and desperation which urges them on to grovel 
ing frauds and base vices—to the extinguishing in them of all Uw 
beautiful light of virtue, of mercy, and principle—making them 


‘vile tools, ever ready to be used by the designing in executing 


cruelties and oppressions, and all the filthy tasks of avarice, ven 
geance, and guilt. As we have frequent opportunities of commit 
ting moral crimes silently and secretly, we are also blest with 
similar occasions of doing good. The sacrifice of a litte lnere—th 
indulgence of gentle enthusiasm in the cause of cight—the foster 
ing of benevolence and general philanthropy, aflord us the most 
delightful tasks of checking evil in its birth, of reconciling the 
estranged, of protecting the weak, of crushing a bad design, of 
encouraging a noble undertaking 
yer should be almost as sacred as thatof the clergyman. He should 
it is true, be in the midst of strife, but he should act there like a 
friendly spirit in hushing the fury of the passions. I speak now 
of his moral duty before a suit is regularly commenced, for as 
when that crisis ts past, he owes all his knowledge and power to 
his client, he need not embark ina speculation which he does not 
deem just. But for this, the law or custom which makes his duty 
to his client a paramount consideration, would be as wicked as 
absurd. I acknowledge there are certain situations dangerous to | 
the integrity of a poor beginner, and I shall close this article by 
mentioning one. 

A plain, uneducated man, much advanced in years, came to me 
one day for my professional assistance 

“] want you to take me through the act, sir,” he said 

“ What amount do you owe, sir, and in what sums ! 

“IT do not know.” 

“ That's strange. To whom do you owe them 

* 1 donot know, sir 

I looked up to see if he was in his right mind 

* You are surprised, sir,” he continued; “but what I tell you 
is true. The debts are not of my own contracting. I have been 
cheated most dreadfully. 1 took a friend of mine in whom | fool 
ishly placed the most implicit confidence, into partnership a few 
years ago, und I find he has turned out a great raseal. He has in 
curred the most enormous expenses in all quarters, and has gone 
off, the Lord knows where. People tell me that | am liable 

“ You are, sir, | am sorry to say. The law supposes that no 
one would be so imprudent as to enter into business with a dis 
honest man, and therefore makes the firm liable for the debts of 
the individual 

‘Well, sir, this I know,” said my client 
cruel. No one knows Aew cruel 
been a hard-working man 


but I must s 1y itis 
Tam a poor man, sir, and have 
I am turned of sixty now, and since 
I was ten years of age, I have toiled always like a beast of the 
field. Misfortune after misfortune pursued me in youth, but I 
never de spaired. | always trusted in the overrwing Power I 
knew, at least I believed. that honesty and persevering industry 
After I got 
married, the clouds seemed to break away a little from around me 


must be successful in the end—and so they were 


and wife and I have been gradually getting up and up tn the world. | 
We've two children—a boy who has gone to sea to get an honest k 
living by the sweatof his brow, as his father did before him, uv 
other a girl, We don't like to praise what's our own, but, never 
theless, Mary has been a good child, and I have even now in my | 
old age toiled and toiled tram daylight to dark—and why did I toi! 
so?” 

I perceived the unfortunate man had on his first entrance master- 


ed his agitation with a powerful effort, but that by thus dwelling 


in his narrative on the subject of his wrongs, he was gradually 
working himself up into a strong and very natural excitement. | 


| also noticed his appearance more particularly as his face lighted 


up with emotion. He wasa noble specimen of old age, and in a 
white head tome there is always a beauty that speaks to my heart 





The right character of a law- |} 


His hair was nearly silvered over with time, but here and there 
the raven color showed what it had once been. His forehead was 
high and receding, bold and wrinkled. Large black eyes looked 
forth with flashes from under gray brows, so thick that they almost 
curled. His nose was aquiline—his complexion darkened and 
bronzed over by healthy labor and exposure, and the outline of 
his head had a striking grace and picturesqueness of which the 
simple old veteran himself had probably no idea. His voice was 
rich and mellow—and he answered his own interrogatory with a 
deepening color and flashing eyes. 

Why did Ltoil so? Not to purchase for me any idle luxuries 
I have lived like a plain man, and sol will die. No, sir, 1 had no 
care for myself. Leven overlooked my old wife. For she two 
has few wants—easily supplied—and neither of us expector wish 
to be here long to want any thing. But for our poor daughter— 
we worked for fer, She has been educated as well as money could 
do it, and we looked to leave her the mistress of a good compe- 
tency when we went down—but all these long and strong hopes 
are nearly blasted by the base treachery and ingratitude of a vii- 
lain! 

He struck the palm of his hand down forcibly on the table as 
he spoke the concluding word, and the tone of his now elevated 
voice rang in the air as he ceased speaking 

Like the physician, the law yer must guard against the conta- 
T hey must both ead among the despairing, 
the dying and the dead, witi a cool step and unwearying eye. They 
must become familiarized to anguish of mind and body. Their 


gion of excitement 


duty calls them among the fragments of wreck and ruin. Itis a 
difficult and painful task to keep up this habitual quietude and 
cheerfulness m the midst of surrounding distress—this apparent 
callousness to woe—but it is one imperatively necessary, and 
which is amply rewarded in the advantage it affords to observa- 
I continued my inquiries of Mr. Armstrong 
without appearing to regard his statement exce ptin its legal rela 
tions ; although to confess the truth, I felt the flesh creep around my 
shoulders and the blood moving on more rapidly to my finger’s 
ends at the thought of such a family as his thus wreeked by perfidy 
as he was about quitting it forever 
W hat is the amount of debts contracted by your partne rr?” I 
usked 
I cannot say, sir; but this [know, the bills already brought in 

amount to five thousand dollars 

“And what are you worth 

* About that sum 

‘Then, to discharge these liabilities will leave vou without 
any means of support? 

* Ay, sir—without a penny; like an old horse, who, after he 
has been worked ull he is useless, is turned out in the winter, on 


tion and reason. 


the barren heath—to die—and Mary too!” 

His manner suddenly changed to that of hope, and drawing his 
chair close to mine, looked around—made an attempt to speak— 
drew his chair stil! closer, and said, inaw hisper 

‘Are you sure no one hears t” 

There is no one present, sir, except ourselves; but what if 
there were? 


“Pl tell you what. Let me ask you a few questions before 


) you give me any advice 


* Go on, sur.’ 


Does not a man owe a sacred duty to his family, to support 
them—to educate them, and when he dies, which I may to-mor- 
row—to leave them enough to shelter them from this dreadful 


| world—to keep them safe and happy, and out of the way of temp- 


tation? Cheated, spurned, baffled, and wampled down as J, al- 
though a maa, have been by the villains who compose society, 
do youimagine I can leave Mary—a delicate, tender thing, full of 
beauty and hope and affections—all those dangerous qualities to 
such young girls; do you think I can leave her behind me with- 
outa farthing, just leaving her to shift for herself, as chance and 
the rascality—I say it, sir—the rascality of the world can deter- 


imine ? 


I could not but admire how beautifully real emotion makes the 
plainest people deliver their thoughts 
“I think it would be hard—ecruel—but how are you to avoid it?” 
‘Lask you again—do you think my very bones would lie stll 
in their grave if any shame should come to Mary?” 
My dear sir, I feel for you sincerely, but what do you pro- 
pose to do? 
Let me first ask you another question, sir—I'll not keep you 
long. What is law made for? 
Why, for the happiness and safety of the pe ople 
he added, with a Spartan senten- 
‘ Law is certainly for justice. Now, let me ask you, 
sir—is it jus? then that any man should be made to pay another 


It's made for justice wr 


timisness 


man’s debts? 
‘Certainly not 

Then, sir, I'll tell you what I wish youtodo. You shall take 
me through the insolvent act. I will convey away my property 
toa friend. Iwill giveitto him. He will shelter my child, and, 
when Lam gone, will be her father. Tell me, sir—can Ido this ? 
It is the strongest wish of my soul 

I grieve—I sympathize with you, Mr. Armstrong, from my 
heart: but this cannot be done. You will have to break an cath.” 


Manage it for me,” he said, “in any way,” (it was a weak 


moment, when | am sure he knew not what he said) “ and I will 
pay you five hundred dollars cast.” 

There was a deep silence 
the scene had been wrought up 


I had no idea how my interest in 
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“ Mr. Armstrong,” I said, at length, “in doing what you pro- || Junius be inserted.” 
pose, you must commit perjury, violate the law, and expose |/had to encounter better than this reviewer; and he, no doubt, 
yourself to a criminal prosecution, besides the stings of your own || made the declaration in question, in order to prevent his enemies, 
conscience. I warn you against it. I would not, for millions, |/if possible, from further pursuit. 
lead you into such a heinous error.” 

“Then,” he exclaimed, in a broken voice, “I am a ruined | esteemed a man or men whom Junius praised; others, because they 
man,” and leaning his head down on the table, he wept bitterly. hated men whom Junius hated; others. because Junius defended 

I obtained a discharge for him under the insolvent act after- | their personal rights or interests on some occasions, where their 
wards, but all his little fortune was surrendered. rights or interests involved public principles. 

— | real Junius may be embraced ; but if he be, this partial and narrow 
THE JUNIUS QUESTION. method of proof does not establish, but rather obscures his claims, 

We admit the annexed communication, as our columns are | and sinks him to a level witha multitude of vain pretenders. The 
open to all controversy of a literary nature, fairly conducted. Of} same remark is applicable to this as to the preceding species of 
the “Junius question” we are rather wearied, and should indeed | fallacy. It gives us too many Juniuses.” The remarks, as applied 
be almost sorry to see the covered head, so exciting to the imagi- |/to the American authors whose works the writer was reviewing, 
nation, usually published with the letters, reprinted, with the veil | are without force. Of the men brought forward here, as Junius, 
lifted, and the “stat nominis wmbra,” removed from beneath. |! three were lords; Sackville, Chatham, and Temple. The first 
Our correspondent, however, is learned and intelligent; and as he | was a member of the English government with Lord North, during 
and many others feel the subject to be not yet divested of inter- | the American revolution, and the very man whorecommended the 
est, his peview of the reviewer is given without further comment. | employment of Indian savages against us, as asserted by the per- 
,;son who advocates his claims. Chatham was out of place, and 


riter las be he North American Review, com- || ‘ 
A writer in the last number of the North A ’ || wished to get in, and of course was opposed to the administration 


mences an article on the subjectof the Junius question, as follows: li and its measures towards America; but he said, “ the Americans 

“An allentive examination of the theories and arguments ) .iould not be permitted, if it were possible to prevent it, to manu- 
which have been put forth on the subject of the authorship of Ju- | facture a hob-nail.” ‘Temple possessed better principles than the 
nius, will detect certain prevailing fallacies, which have run) other two, but 1 know of no particular claims that he has to the 
through nearly all of them.” If these fallacies did not ext nd to| partiality of Americans. But then among the persons advocated, 
the whole, why did he not designate those which were free trom || there was John Horne Tooke, who, although in favor of a mon- 
them? “If the true theory have ever been advanced, it Wears |! archical government, as has been fully proved in the “ Posthumous 
the same colors of sophistry as the false, and is not at present || wey. of Junius,” was a bitter enemy tooppression, and opposed 
distinguishable from them.” How — ue theory put on the tli government in its violent measures towards this country: and 
colors of sophistry 1 Here is a Jase oe of the writer, 80 ve ry ||arepublican might be supposed to be actuated by partiality to- | 
aggares that there is no danger of its being taken for truth by wards him in searching for a man on whom to bestow the honor, 
ay discriminating mind. If the writer is unable to distinguish ||of the authorship of Junius’s letters. This, I will venture to say,| 
truth from falsehood in this controversy, it only shows that he is ilereated a suspicion in the reviewer's mind which caused the above | 
uninformed on the subject, and therefore incapable of writing l\remarks. Such a narrow method of considering the subject, how- 
upon it intelligibly, “It remains to be proved, as much as it did ever, cannot invalidate claims, fully established by circumetances 


when Junius ceased or began to write, and when men were | , . . 
hen J teed meoote 5 s : ava | and facts. As to the motives which influenced English writers on 
watching for external indications of the author, instead of study- 


\\this subject, the reviewer, of course, must be perfectly ignorant; 
ing his works, and searching contemporary writings for resem- | * . 


: ’ || but that, it appears, made no difference with him. 

blances.” After muking this wise declaration, he subsequently |), Wel ny L” saved “ fit | . 
~» f : -° || © We have read,” says this reviewer, “ nv ‘s,W 

occupies nine pore s of his review In showing the fallacy ot the ' ‘ 2 , een vorumes, written 


alin Ehh dates her Dien Whls tin hentia on Clams: “hen | expressly to establish the authorship, and many incidental discus- 
(the writers on this subject) have not sought the author of Ju- | sions in other works. There are several, which we know only by 


. ||their titles; and in addition to these, various claims have bee 
nius, but plausible arguments to support the pride of pre-con- |! vs ‘ on a rious claims have been 


: } | brought forward in magazines anc er periodicals, w ve 
SE SERIE, Ae SOT EY Say eS which | aed “ta tet 9 Since ic maeaencuemeen 
have been employed for this purpose, has been the collating of |, a ae “phe sions least 
parallel phrases, and identical words and ideas; and in this jemmaing ; they are not without their use in an historical point of 
consists the third and most dangerous fallacy on this subject.” ino emer ad alae erage paid raptoclesor sn. Anagee 

: SO s, and searc > contem- || * . ; aus as same ni 
phen af princes ly The ve ape. rer | literary subjects generally, that he has to this on the authorship of 
in bold assertions, without regard to consistency. “ Most of the amor yr 28 caster. year tnt se bose.) xeteeoe RR of 
examiners of this question have thought it necessary to place an eer Sa that have b same prt in the E vel | i “ ae 
implicit reliance on each of the assertions which Junius made Il the hiec he rabace : ak ie. — ish language on 
touching himself.***Each writer has usually selected those |} ''¢ Subject, the others must be in Latin, Greek, or some foreign 
which were favorable to his theory, and without attempting to ||"¥"s language. ; ; 
discredit the remainder, has omitted them in the discussion.” || ©! the works reviewed af this critic, I shall take notice only 
By the words most and usually, he just kept this side of truth, jor te se are By a in New-York, we. “ Memoirs 
but he should have had candor to name those who strenuously | - a OTE a o. »y Dr. Graham, and Posthumous 
resisted arguments drawn from this source. “ We give full | works of Junius,” &c. anonymous. 
credit to his (Junius’s) declaration in the dedication to the Eng- 
lish nation, ‘1 am the sole depository of my own secret, and it i m oS 
shall perish with me.’ There is an earnestness and solemnity in ||" on this subject.” Why, this is the very thing he proposed to 
these words, which convey a strong impression of their truth.” || have undertaken in the beginning of his article. He has now got 





} 
| 





“ The remainder of this article,” he says, “we shall devote to! 
our own countrymen, who have very considerable claims to ctten-| 


Junius, it seems, knew the danger he still | 


“Some have been brought forward, (as Junius,) because they |, 


Among these, the! 


| Junius.’ 





An untruth, in order to gain credence, is generally pronounced 
with solemnity. This was the way that Junius deceived cre- 
dulous men of his day, and the deception has continued in their 
posterity to the present time. The writer continues—‘ to sup- 
pose that when the danger of discovery was nearly over, or 
greatly diminished, when his machinery had been tried, and 
found safe and adequate to its purpose, and when there was no 
need of multiplying precautions to suppose that Junius would sit 
down to his dedication, and falsely make to the people of Eng 
land that solemn asseveration, is to suppose what is inconsistent 


not only with the sagacity, wariness, and practical good sense of | 


Junius, but with the common-sense of mankind. No motive, apart 
from its truth, can be assigned for the declaration, — It could no 
longer contribute to the safety or liberty of writing and publishing 
The work was done and bequeathed to Woodfall, as one of the 
last acts of the author.” 

Does this writer not perceive that a re-publication of those let- 
ters, in a permanent form, calculated to hand down, with infamy, 
to posterity, the characters therein assailed, was an offence of far 
greater magnitude than their ephemeral publication in a daily 
paper? Because the author had bequeathed the work to Wood- 
fall, was he out of danger? Junius had said, in a letter to his 
friend Woodfall, “1am sure I should not survive a discovery 
three days; or, if I did, they would attaint me by bill. Change 
to the Somerset coffee-house, and let no mortal know the altera- 
tion. lam persuaded you are too honest a man to contribute to 
my destruction. Act honorably by me, and at a proper time wou 
shall know me.” The letter containing this passage was written 
after Junius had completed his letters, for he says in a letter to 
Woodfall, immediately preceding the foregoing, “ At last I have 
concluded my great work, and I assure you with no small labor 
I would have you begin to advertise immediately, and publish be- 


fore the messing of parliament; let all my papers in defence of 


‘on thirty-five pages of his work, in copying, from his fifteen vo- 





jof Junius; which, for the most part, have no affinity whatever to| 
| what he undertook todo. The fact is, he was writing for fame, 
and not with a view of throwing any light upon the subject in con-| 
||troversy. He wished to make it appear that he knew more of the | 
jsubject by skimming over a few volumes than those who had made 
jit a particular study. And all he pretends to believe is that Ju-| 
jnius never willbe known. This common opinion is supported by | 
{him on the declaration of Junius himself, that the secret should 
|perish with him. Not reflecting that the preservation of his life, 
|| at least in his estimation, depended upon his not being found out, 
jjand that this deception was the readiest way to prevent farther! 
|| search for him, which at that time, by all accounts, was as great as 
llatany former period. 

The critic proceeds, “ the first in the order of time is Mr. Gra-| 
ham. He supports Horne Tooke. The book is a respectable one, 
Aud, thre e-fou rtas of its contents consist of extracts from the letters 
jiof Junius, and the political writings and speeches of Tooke.” 
Here is hot and cold in the same breath. The writer evidently 
meant to throw a slur upon the work by the manner in which he! 
mentions its contents. Now, I ask what better mode of ascertain-| 
ing the author could be taken than that which Dr. Graham has 
adopted? Was it not within the rule given out by this critic him- 
self, as above mentioned ? 

“There is a great similarity of opinion between Tooke and 
Junius ; so there is between Junius and Glover.” To substanti- 
ate this, the writer adduces a solitary instance in the use of 
the word indecent, which is appled by Junius and Glover in the 
same manner as every body else applies it. But this quotation 
shows much reading. “ Tooke is said to have declared that he 
knew who Junius was; so have several others.” Who arethey ? 
|He says something of George the Third’s stating that he knew 


|lumes, what had been said by others on works upon the subject 


‘ing the way before you 
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him, which is perfectly ridiculous. Itis true, that it is said, papers 
| have been lately discovered in the possession of the Grenville family 
which indicate the author of Junius, and of this I have no doubt, be- 
cause the fact has been published in the English papers, and not 
denied. None of that family, however, are suspected of writing the 
letters of Junius. Is this fairly reviewing a work, or quibbling? 

The critic, in taking notice of the “‘ Posthumous works of Ju- 
nius,” gives it as his opinion that the compiler of this and the 
former book is one and the same person; and he asserts that both 
maintain that the abuse bestowed by Junius upon Horne Tooke 
was solely for the purpose of preventing any suspicion that the 
latter was Junius himself; or that the abuse is depended on as evi- 
dence of the fact; than which nothing is more false. The pre- 
teuded quarrel is placed upon entirely different ground. Thecon- 
test between Tooke and John Wilkes is first given. It is shown 
that Wilkes prevailed with the populace, and became high-sheriff 
of London. That he then writesto Tooke as follows: ‘“ Whether 
you proceed to a thirteenth or thirtieth letter is to me a matter of 
the most entire indifference. You will no longer have me your 
correspondent.” That Tooke addressed a thirteenth letter to his 
opponent—but being mortified that he had not convinced the pub- 
lic of the unworthiness of Wilkes, and wishing to expose his cha- 
racter more fully, he, on the day preceding the date of his last 
letter, brings forward Junius to attack himself, and vindicate 
Wilkes. That, in order tomake the quarrel wear the appearance 
of being in earnest, it was necessary to abuse Tooke in set terms 
of invective. That Junius, however, made but a weak defence of 
Wilkes, suffering Tooke to get the better of the argument, and to 
establish what he first undertook to do. The object of this pre- 
tended quarrel is so obvious that it is surprising that any man of 
common understanding, who has paid the least attention to the in- 
vestigation, does not immediately perceive it. 

The writer speaks of the notice taken of the circumstance of 
Junius’s attacking himself in defence of the Ear! of Hillsborough, 
and says, “this could contribute nothing to the concealment of 
Who could be so stupid as to suppose it could? No- 
thing of this kind was intimated by the compiler; but the critic 
adds, ‘‘ or to answer any other valuable purpose.” Here he dis- 
covers a want of discernment. If it be shown, as it has been in 


, 


many other instances besides that alluded to, that Junius was in 


the habit of attacking himself weakly, for the want of an oppo- 
nent, and then refuting his supposed antagonist, it is adducing 
cases directly in point to support the alleged attacks on himself 
in the person of Horne Tooke. 

I feel confident of being able to invalidate every position taken 
by this writer in regurd to the above works; but I think enough 
has been said to prove that no confidence can be placed in his 
opinions onthe subject upon which he has undertaken to criticize 
He has made up an article of forty-seven pages, to do which he 
has extracted largely from the preliminary essay of George Wood- 
fall’s Junius, and other works respecting characters that had for- 
merly been suspected of being Junius, but had long since been 
abandoned; and, among the rest, has made out a list of paralle! 
phrases of different authors which include nine pages of his labo- 


| rious article; which generally neither prove nor disprove any 
} thing. 


In some cases, however, parallel phrases and similarity 
of sentiment may be made use of as strong circumstances in cor- 
roboration of other facts, which may be adduced in proof of author- 
ship. Had the writer confined himself to the works which he 


| undertook to review, and given an honest and candid critique upon 


them, he would have suved the reader much useless trouble, and 
done more honor to himself. 


The following is extracted from Miss Landon’s ‘ Romance and 
Reality,” just published by the Messrs. Harper: 

ANATOMY OF A BALL.—It is a melancholy fact for an historian, 
that though balls are very important in a young lady’s career, 
there is exceedingly little to be said about them; they are pleasures 
all on the same pattern—the history of one is the history of all 
You dress, with a square glass before you, and a long glass be- 
hind you; your hair trusts to its black or brown attractions, 
either curled or braided—or you puton a wreath, abunch of flow- 
ers, or pearl bandeau; your dress is gauze, crape, lace or mus- 
lin, either white, pink, blue, or yellow; you shower, like April, 
an odorous rain on your handkerchief; you put on your shawl, 
and step into your carriage ; you stop in some street or square ; 
your footman raps as long as he can; you are some little time 
going up stairs; you hear your name, or something like it, lead- 
As many drawing-rooms are thrown 
open as the house will allow,—they are lighted with lamps or wax- 
lights ; there is a certain quantity of china, and a certain num- 
ber of exotics; also a gay-looking crowd, from which the hostess 
emerges, and declares she is very glad to see you You pass on ; 
you sita little while on a sofa; a tall gentleman asks you to 
dance—to this you reply, that you would be very happy; you 
take his arm and walk to the quadrille or waltz; a succession of 
partners. Then comes supper; you have a small piece of fowl, 
and a thin slice of ham, perhaps some jelly or a few grapes—a 
glass of white wine, or penche a la romane. * Your partners have 
asked you if you have been to the opera; in return, you question 
them if they have been to the park. Perhaps a remark is ha- 
zarded on Miss Fanny Kemble. If you are a step more int- 
mate, a few despairing observations are made on the entertain- 
ment and the guest. Some cavalier hands you down stairs; you 
re-cloak and re-enter your carriage, with the comfortable reflection 
that, as you have been to Miss So-and-so’s ball, Mrs. Such-an-one 
may ask you to hers 
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THE DRAMA. l from the black sea. She looked more bewitching from the absence I her conversation. She came to the country, as has been stated else- 

of any apparent witchery :—sickness had subdued the fire (not | where, with a famous female orator, or in accordance with some of 

THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. |the beauty) of her eye; her voice was more touchingly tender— | their joint speculations, the failure of which set her adrift, leaving 


the very moonlight of sound ; detraction said much of the years | only one alternative, namely, to write a book. In order to procure 
of coldness between her and her husband. ‘‘ How could she re- | materials for this undertaking, it was necessary for her to say that 
|| gret him from whom she had been solong estranged?” Precious | she had, at least, seen the places and the people which were to 
| reasoners! Death flings a veil over error—recalls every image | figure in her descriptions; and the rapid flying visits which she 
journal, and consequently our dramatic department is not unfre- of former joy: the sins of the careless husband lie with him in | made for this purpose, occasioned, to our knowledge, not a little 
; ivi 4 ° * 
caualiie oth welt het slender wneteticde Gee enimateasion. We | the oblivion of the narrow house, whilst every tender word,— mirth among those who comprehended the object of her careful 
oe not, however, by the way, forget the sensations with which |'every kind deed, returns with a sweet melancholy, and, knocking , and valuable investigations. As an instante, however, of the 
“_ aud the etter naulian ta Massniciio that this splendid at the lonely heart, cries ‘‘ remember !’—She resolved to become a | general discrimination with which her literary researches had been 
5 ? j vere > , “Ye ¢ . >» . _ , tears—— C re , m 4 o . _ ww » 
but unfortunate opera made its re-appearance “ like the sun, shorn | manageress. In vain did wooers sigh: beaus came full of tears directed, we may mention a trifling circumstance which would 
of his beams.” The general effect was diminished. The revo- | her thoughts were on fiers full of beaus: they spoke of a marriage-| have amply satisfied us had other proof been wanting, of the re- 
; ; ' ‘ | license—she of ‘hamberlain’s! ng s said) amid « ot due may sateen Ue aime ' * 
lution went on without any red light, and there was no horse for re . € pore é , i le _ a ‘ LK : nid : ee tdue to her asa writer. When she was on the pointof leaving 
. aS rers. she chose one “ w » love is ede s ol = lew Gon les z Serine : saat Stig 
Mr. Jones. Why, divers worthies goon purpose for these scenic “ s ot ote she c pF one “ whose ~~ 18 2 eec : = “ He 1 this city for Live rpool in the course of a debate upon sé veral Amer 
, siste ; rica, it is Well understood that bot ‘| jean ¢ rs, We ascertained thats yas almos : ‘ 
displays, and we heard a disappointed amateur declare, that the er sister only is in America, it is well understood that both the | ean authors, we ascertained that she was almostentirely ignorant 
piece was nothing without the red light! These instances of ladies are in “the united state.”) The Olympic theatre opened— | of Dr.Channing, and she expressed much surprise to hear the earn- 
ght! sta ; . 
carelessness iain neetenel less pardonable by the attendance of how many have been jammed to death I know not; but the eree- | estness with which we spoke of his abilities, notwithstanding the 
an audience both numerous and fashionable. We are waiting tion of the King’s college so close, is of course to give immediate |, positiveness with which she mentions them in her work. We 
s . - Ss? . ¥ . f 
with all reasonable patience, for the White Maid, which will relief to the nightly sufferers. She must certainly have studied | handed her a composition from his pen, but never obtained an op- 
, d ’ e , 
probably be produced during the present month | the art and mystery of a packer, or she never could have placed | portunity, subsequently, of being instructed by her opinion. We 
Mr. Forrest is in Boston ° A general desire prevails here that individuals to the amount of 1s0/. nightly, im a domus calculated | do not mean to be extravagant, however, in observing that a pro- 
oe ; aaa : but to contain 1500. fessed book-manufacturer, residing in the United States to form an 
he should, on his way to the south, repeat his masterly delineation : . , 
of Othello, and also fenhs on withan opportunity of witnessing | Madame V. is the best actress that ever sang, and decidedly the || estimation of the character and talents of the inhabitants, and de- 
ello, als s y ss : J 


his Falconbridge, a character in which he has gained the highest parting without any acquaintance with Dr. Channing's produc- 


best singer that ever acted. She was born to fascinate the world, | 
‘ . é and possess a world of fascination. A man might be satisfied |} tions and fame, may be considered no better than a traveler who 
encomiums from all parties, and which he seems, we know not 
why, to have lately laid aside. Cannot the managers effect this 


9 With the charms of her mind, could he avoid minding her charms. || should leave Egypt with no knowledge of the pyramids 
Miss Vincent draws full houses at the American theatre ail With talent to transcend beauty, she has beauty as transcendant|) The work of the ingenuous satirist mentioned above, as might 
Ss a s Ses a o - 
én deservedly receives great applause. The managers of this as her talent. Those most ready to frame faults can find no fault) have been « xpected, teems with one-sided statervents and coarse 
be ¢ ot ae ‘ 5 ~ | with her frame. Her foot is not Aalf a foot. Her eyes have all the || exaeeerations, and it has also a ve ry powerful pledge of respecta- 
establishment have also a sovereign antidote to sentiment and fire of love, with yet a lovelier fire—a subduing sof hi | ng ; -' 
sathos in the pantomime of “Mother Goose.” Mr Gay haan re of love, with ye ta lovelier fire—a subduing sottness, that melts j bility and recommendation to credit, in a number of caricalurcs 
pemat Harlequin. and Miss Louisa idiom both wett pater: while it captivates—the very pupils (unlike most pupi/s) seem to! The lady had in her train an unhappy-looking artist, who endea 
5 - = a : prey love their dashes. Her lips are severed cherries, imbued with |! yored to paint his way through the country, and who, we presume, 
interesting as Columbine; but we solemnly protest against the Es cecia dianiee x : : é ’ , I ay ° 7 a : 
hornpipe which Mrs. Gay inflicts upon the spectators: it is the theirown dew ; and the commentary they form on Horn’s song of || is justly entided to the immortality due to that portion of the work 
— oe a er Jenae? “Cherry ripe” gave to that song its popularity. Her ear seems | 5 a i : 
worst we ever saw on any stage, or off either. The music of the . é' a a || In these remarks we do not wish to be understood as reviewing 
. “St, : revelling in her ringlets, as though it loved the curls it reposed 
piece is celebrated in England, and he who watches the amusing . . , ~ |i the book 
; among. She is so peer-less, you cannot laud her. She will! 
development of the story without merriment, must be worse than | , 
xe never grow old ; for Time, that flies with others, stands to gaz 
“ old Cassius. | : 
. | at her; Ais wings are idle, while he is loitering at Aers 
The Richmond Hill was closed on Monday evening, and, as} g 
: a A se She has wit enough to excuse severity, yet good nature enough 
the bill quaintly informed us, “for the benefit of the manager. . pal ghtOR 
. to check her wit. One instance of a fart remark is on my me- 
Mr. Russel has won general esteem by his exertion in catering 
> : + © mory. An actress and a spinster (who is very prudent and very | 
for the public taste, and his irreproachable depertment in the per- : ; pages | 
‘. : : . ugly) was speaking illiberally of some ladies. “ You mustn't 
formance of his duties. ’ ’ | 


Tue managers of the Park do not seem inclined to afford critics 
and fault-finders much opportunity of exercising their acumen. 
They continue to present, night after night, their sterling operas. 
These being but repetitions, have already been noticed in this 


but rather as noticing the subject of the disagreement 
|} which has existed between the English and American nations, on 
| various points. We deprecate every attempt to perpetuate these 
j unfriendly sentiments. It is not a poor individual attagk from an 

irresponsible female, like the present, although aided by the praise 
\ of the Quarterly Review and other tory journals in Great Britain, 
j whe h can produce any perceptible evil; but it ts the principle 
:in its broad aspect, by which we are beginning to look upon every 


oa | wonder,” said Mrs. O., “ you know ste is still a virgin.”"—* Yes, | ' 

‘ - | ugg S English stranger, Who publishes concerning our nation, as an 

As some reparation for the paucity of our own theatrical infor- | verging upon fifty,” replied Madame | . ' , 
ss z | ‘ oJ": : }}enciny, prejudiced againstus, and feeding his prejudices with every 

mation, we take a clever article from the London Tatler, on Ma- Madame V. as a singer follows no school, she has formed one— || . ze . a " : : : 
é Vv I escr-mr-Gser ie ! hool i Aid, dhe bent t ' ; the t ; j;casual occurrence. ‘The citizens of the United States are much too 
>s . : ri Ss , é ancy. ‘ sc 7 y. , ‘ar rea “ s 4 B Ss j * 

ame Vestris { contains both wit and tancy a school in which the heart breathes music through the hj RF eonsitive on this theme. Editors and reviewers are altogether too 


> or . , q . » beau-id > P ‘ » . e! 
“ Madame Vestris is an oddity?” That is strange, says the her own garb she is the beaw-ideal of woman ; in male attire sh | easily aroused. ‘The adventitious importance which these penny- 


reader, and what is strange is odd; let that content you. Is it not ,'8 indeed an ideal beau—the personification of Ganymede or |less pretenders derive from such notice is the very thing they wish 
odd that she is the only manageress ; is it not, also, edd that she is Adonis in their jurenilia. She makes love like an angel—Moore |) 1) 611. their book, it fills their pockets, it spreads their name, and 
more successful than all the iaanagers collectively; is it not edd caught his notion of the “ Loves of the Angels” from her. A j}iavests them with a kind of spurious notoriety which they cannot 
that she has produced no piece that failed; is it not edd that her 4" actress she imitates no one; and (though many attempt) no || 5: ,euish from fame. Solong as there is a sensation produced 
: » . . ~ceetle atine her. fi >is able } ON ; ° y . 
theatre boasts of the loveliest woman (herself) and the ugliest man , 0P€ has succeeded in imitating her, for she is inimitable Her I ney care not how, for their object is accomplished. They do not 
(Liston) on the stage! laugh is sunshine to the eye, and music to the ear. She dances | labor fi the diffusion of truth, for the increase of happiness, for 
| 4 . ( ov the sik | “ase SS 
Miss Bartolozzi was born in Marylebone, and was so lovely | &8 if she did not belong to this world, and walks as if this world | 4. puilding up of an honest reputation, but simply for a liveli 
. > P _ » f acveress » I< 1e i e's |] —s ae . , 
when little, that she was called “little love;” her heart was as belonged to her. As a manageress she is the leader (and Jove's | hood. ‘The more discussion and clash they cause by their state- 
light as her eyes were dark ; she was beautiful as a butterfly, and Leda was nothing to her); but who is to follow her footsteps || ments, the surer they are of more employment Unable to at- 
as wild as one. When only fourteen, lovers came by streams (one Others might rival at the Olympic, but who could rival her Her wet notice without committing crime, they resemble Erostratus 
. ‘ vous ‘hs ’ 4 retin me 
ent the same way, for he drowned himself); amongst others a * Olympic Revels? She is a magnet that attracts at each pole ll althoush urged by more groveling motives, who was willing to 
certain gigantic attorney “ sighed and looked;” but she objected Steele (though dwelling amid beauty) was never attached to such || lestr y 4. magnificent t my le rather than remain in obscurity 
? ‘ . . ‘ stro i ag ‘ ne i . ‘a 
to his size.—and he never spoke aloud of his love,—because his ® loadstone. Her fame will never die (would she never might! | Th by penne r punishment, then should be neglect. The opinions 
love was not allowed. She then adored nothing but music, which, | for the name of Madame Vestris will be remembered when all llof such venal foreigners can be of little consequence to Ameri- 








I suppose, must have arisen from hearing her own voice, for other vestries are forgotten. l cans, however highly they may appreciate the friendship of the 
there is no music like it. She studied the piano, though that was = more intelligent and re spectable orders. ‘That the latter is the 
not her forte ;—in dancing “ she snatched a grace beyond the THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. case, is apparent from the endeavors of the enlightened circles of 
reach of art,” for she had artless grace. Thus she proceeded | =—————— ~~. = a l both nations to produce an interchange of good feeling. Ameri- 


making samplers and breaking hearts; reading romantic tales SPITED BY GEORGE P. MORKIS, THEODORE 8. PAY, AND NATHANIBL P. WILLIS. |) 0) ane invariably reeeived in Great Britain with every kindness, 
and turning romancer’s heads; captivating all who heard her, ~~ SATURDAY MAY 5 rage . llwhich is warmly reciprocated on this side the water to those 
without condescending often to hear from those she had captivated, ee BES P ida gh asa a || visiters whose absurd demeanor does not forfeit every claim to 
until she was fifteen. Then when she was indeed England and the United States —The time has been when a/|! respect. It 1s evidently the interest, as we ll as the inclination of 


“A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded,” hook of American travels was received in England with credit: | the two countries, to cultivate mutual sentiments of friendship 
she saw Armand Vestris, “ tae dancer.” His pirouettes turned at least, some classes read with respect, when they read at all. |) and respect. Such a disposition 1s fraught to both parties with 
her brain; and, ere she was sixteen, she became his wife. He This period is now verging rapidly to its close. The general bad || inmumerable advantages, which a state of animosity precludes, 
was rather gay, that is, he led a sad life (which means, a short character of the needy and nameless tribe of foreign scribblers who | and changes to ¢ fives of petty ill nature, in all the points where 
and merry one). Madame Vestris found no resource in her hus- have since deluged the press with idle and conflicting opinions,has, |, we come in contact kt is wo be regretted that, while the 
band, and began to husband her own resources. She did not go at length, spread odium over the fraternity, the whole of whom |; most gifted and amiable, both here and there, are using their 
to Doctors’ Commons, her own will was her prerogative court. are, consequently, in this country, held in such disrepute, that the | strongest eflorts to unite us in a durable friendship, a few hungry 
As her husband was absent she embraced the stage, and appeared entrance of one suspected of being employed in any of these fabri- | adventurers should sueceed at all in counteracting them. The 
as Proserpina at the King’s theatre : after brilliant success, she | cations, is the signal for a general merriment. Their honest pro ‘blame of this must be borne partially by publishers and re 
went to Paris. Helen never delighted the ancient Paris as totypes, Faux, De Roos, and the good-humored bungler, 1 viewers. The former should not reprint works from a vulgar 
Madame V. did the modern. Helen contributed to the run of a) have left characters with which their successors are immediately || source ; or if they find it for their interest to do so, editors ought not 
war, but Madame was content with promoting the run of a identified; and they are, in nearly all companies, although them- || to notice them. We should not have done so, but for a casual 
piece. In that city of pleasure, she had many a suitor that did selves perhaps unconscious of the fact, objects of much sly ridicule || aequaintance with the writer, and in the hope that our brethren 
not suit her. Philosophers forsook the love of science to study and amusing observation. No individual has more coutributed to |! of the press will suffer the work to go quietly down into oblivion 
the science of love—Poets sang in measures of their measureless bring them down to their proper level, and to connect them in a || Those who wish to find themselves abused “in good set terms,” 
affection—Béranger was derangé—Deputies came in person; | thousand ways with burlesque and ludicrous associations, than | will pay the Harpers, and be gratified We have understood 
and she was three times offered to be made a countess, the moment Mr. Paulding, whose “John Bull in America.” stands as a fair j| that the renowned Mrs. Anna Royal, the legitimate leader of that 
the manager made her ap-pear. But Monsieur V.’s finances specimen of these accurate and impartial book-makers, and shoul i! class of vagrant book-makers who belong to the lovelier sex, is 
ceased to go right, so she left, and in 1820 appeared at Drury-lane , be in every body’s hands about to review the publication of Mrs. Trollop. We trust the 
theatre There, at the Haymarket and Covent garden, was she The papers are, at present, commenting on a volume of travels || respectable conductors of newspapers will not interfere, but stand 
many a season the envy of one sex, and the delight of the other, by a Mrs Fanny Trollop, the recollection of whose name call fair play, as the soldiers in ancient armies dropped 
when a serious event occurred. I saw her, I remember, all sun-| forth these remarks. During the stay of the fair traveller in this || their we apons and breathed while their leaders fought. We 
niness and song, as usual: a week after, what a reverse—her. city, we met her occasionally in private life, and immediately set!) wager on the fair American, who, Ww hen she is really roused, is 
hair was no longer bedecked with flowers, for her form was enve- | her down as one of the disciples of Faux and Hall, from the eager || no ordinary opponent; and we are convinced that we cannot com 
loped in weeds, She was a widow. Her beautiful face peeping | avidity with which she occupied herself in ferreting out tifles, | mit the reputation of the country, as far as Mrs. Trollop is con- 
forth from her sables, like Aurora from a dark cloud, or Venus andthe perpetual fever of sarcasms and discontent which marked || cerned, to more appropriate hands 
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THE NEW-YOBK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








THE DISCOVERY. 





—< —— 





— 


sleep-ing, Thy cheeks are wet with weep-ing, 








while thou art 





They say; 


2 : : 
yet, when morn-ing bright-ens, Thy cheek in'co - lor heigh-tens, Thine eyes fresh bril-liance gain, Like spring flow’rs af-ter rain. 


~ 


— 


For then, if love reads rightly, 
Thy heart would beat more lightly, Tis I thy rest have 
And not a tear should stray, Oh, truth, as dear 
But to be kissed away. 


2d v.—Of what canst thou be dreaming, 
To set thine eyes thus streaming ? 

Ah, would I watch'd thy sleep, | 

And saw thee sigh and weep, | 


WORDS BY SFORZA——MUSIC BY VON WEBER—NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


That breath-ing sighs thou’rt heard, 





As doubt was sad to thee ! | 











3d v.—I_ guess the name thou'st spoken, ] Then hide, thou blushing blossom, 


Thy head upon this bosom, 
And breathe again the word 
That night so oft has heard, 


broken, 
to me 





Salmagundi. 


SELECTED MISCELLANY. 
= : : ————— being at a loss what excuse to make about the twentieth applica- 
tion for rates by one of the collectors of the Chelsea water works, 
‘ lat lengtl orme , that her “poor husband had recently 
EXTracCT FROM PAULDING’S TALE OF THE POLITICIAN.—I was|) ke ge sae ed him, that b poor bush ~plt ORE Ne, 
ldied of the cholera, and that she had also been seized with that 
called out of my bed, early one cold winter morning, by a person : a ~ : ‘ ‘ 4 
, ldreadful disorder; but,” added she, “if you'll walk in, I'll see if 
coming on business of the utmost consequence, and dressed my-}| ” OP 
; jean make up the money.” The collector, however, was almost 
self in great haste, supposing it might be a summons to a cabinet}) , : 
. : : : (petrified with terror, and shutting up his book instanter, bolted 
council. When I came into my private office, I found a queer, || Ss = 
out of the house much faster than he entered. 
long-sided man, at least six feet high, with a little apple head, a 
long queue, and a face, critically round, as rosy as a ripe cherry. 
He handed me a letter, recommending him particularly to my ||Magazine, was in treaty with G. the horse-dealer, (who died the 
patronage. I was a little inclined to be rude, but checked myse If, | other day,) for the purchase of a mare, but could not agree by ten 
remembering that I was the servant of such men as my Visiter, pounds. Next morning, however, making up his mind to split the 
and that I might get the reputation of an aristocrat, if 1 made any ||difference, he posted off to the yard, when the first person he met 
distinction between man and man. was the groom. “Master up, Joe?” said he. “ No, master be 
“Well, my friend, what situation do you wish ?” dead,” said Joe, “ but he left word you're to have the mare.” 
“ Why-y-y I'm not very particular; but some how or other, I) — 
! , ~ ° 
I think I should like to be a minister. 1 don’t mean of the gospel, DirricULT QUESTION TO ANSWER.—A New-Bedford paper says, a 
jsea-captain of our acquaintance once took on board a large num- 
ber of passengers at a port in the Emerald Isle, to bring to this 





but one of them ministers to foreign parts.” 
“Tm very sorry, very sorry indeed; there is no vacancy just 
now. ‘ Would not something else suit you?” leountry. On approaching our coast he, as usual sounded, but 
“Why-y-y,” answered the apple-headed man, “I wouldn't much | found no bottom. “ And did ye strike the ground, captain?” in- 
care if I wok a situation in one of the departments. 





I wouldn’t,/quired one of the Irishmen. “ No,” was the reply. “ And will ye 
. * . os] » 2% . P ‘ , Ds > ¢ > ” 
much mind being a comptroller, or an auditor, or some such thing ||be so good as to tell us,” rejoined Pat, “ how near ye came to it? 
“ > : ’ - — . wore , >» : 

, My —— one! syn my “ng very sorry indeed, but it) py pring your root Into 17.—According to the “ Asiatic Re- 
- »rtunate se situr $ 2 -sent!! ” . 
gg ‘ unately a a <0 are at pre Set) searches, a very curious mode of trying the ttle to land is prac- 
M fi - . = aT -_ agg oe : av ! __|/tised in Hindostan. Two holes are dug in the disputed spot, in 

rl ed his ¢ seemed s ‘ , 
y trend ctroked Ais chin, and seemed struggling to bring! ne of which the lawyers on either side put one of their feet, and 


. ° No 
own the soaring » meranent cxinie : 
d t rings of his high ambition to the present crisis. At remain there until one of them is tired, or complains of being 
last he answered, 


“ Why-y- e-2-8: I don’ ee hi | stung by the insects, in which ease his client is defeated. In this 
yyy, y ; dont care if I get a good collectorship, or country it is the client and not the lawyer who “ puts his foot into it. 
inspectorship, or surveyorship, or navy-agency, or any thing of | = 

that sort.” Cvriovs cLock.—It was customary formerly, in several French 

“ Really, my good Mr. Phippenny,” said I, “I regret exceed-|/towns, to make the clocks tell the hour by means of one or more | 
ingly that not only all these places, but every other place of con-| statues, who struck the bell with hammers. A similar custom pre- 
sequence mn the government, is at present occupied. Pray think}; vails in Italy; and it is the case in the little town of Lambese. 
of something else.” | There is on the top of the tower a man, who strikes the hours in 

He then, after some hesitation, asked for a clerkship, and finally |/this manner; at the same instant a woman appears, and makes 
the place of messenger to one of the public offices. Finding no|/him a low curtsey ; she then walks once round him. The people 
vacancy here, he seemed in vast perplexity, and looked all round | of the country call these figures Gincomar and Giacomarda. 
the room, fixing his eye at length on me, and measuring my height!) omens ; 
from head to foot. At last, putting on one of the drollest looks | ANSWERS OF THE DEAF AND puMB.—The following are the ex- 
that ever adorned the faceef man, he said, traordinary answers to questions proposed to some of the elder 

* Mister, you and tpecrs ting both pretty much alike, haven't, PUP#s of the “ Deaf and Dumb Institution of Paris,” ata late ex- 
you some old clothes you can spare ?” rae i ° ; . 

—_ rat is efernity ? 

Jeanie peans.—Sir Walter Scott has ordered a monument to!| It has neither birth, death, youth, infancy, nor old age. It is 
be erected to the memory of Helen Walker, the original of his to-day, without either yesterday or to-morrow; the circular day 
Jeanie Deans. In his epitaph he says, “this humble individual!’ without succession, the non-age 
practised in real life the virtues with which fiction has invested || What is difficulty ? i 
the imaginary character of Jeanie Deans.” ' A possibility with an obstacle 


How ro Ger RID OF a COLLECTOR.—A woman in Westminster, | 


A Man or ausiness—A friend of ours, says the Sportman’s | 


What is ingenuousness ? 

Ingenuousness is being natural, frank, and candid, without cun- 
ning or disguise, and free from subterfuge im word or action. 
Peasants and country people are generally simple, because their 
mind is not cultivated; children and youths of good family, who 
have been well educated, are ingenuous, because their hearts are 
not corrupt 

What do you understand by idea, thought, judgment, reason- 
ing, and method ? 

Idea is the result of attention, and paints the object to the mind 
thought unites two or more ideas in comparison: judgment de- 
cides upon their value: reasoning connects these comparisons and 
judgments, deduces one from the other; and methed is the art of 
doing anything according to rule. 

What is grace? 

Grace is something divine diffused over the whole body, and 
apparent in motion and gesture. 

Grace is a gift—a favor 

Grace is the aid of divine inspiration 

What is modesty ? 

Modesty, the most interesting of virtues, colors the brow of an 
honest man, or that of a young girl, with a delightful carnation. 
It is a legitimate antipathy, evinced by an amiable blush, at the 
sight of anything repugnant to virtue. 

What is clemency ? 

A magnificent pardon 

What is the difference between a handsome woman and a pretty 
one? 

A handsome woman has a powerful charm which excites our 
admiration. She strikes us by the noble and regular proportions 
of her body, and by the roses and lilies of her complexion. A 
pretty woman pleases and interests us by the delicacy of her fea- 
tures and the grace of her manners. She is like a jewel which 
we love more than we admire. A handsome woman is handsome 
only in one way; a pret/y one is pretty in a thousand. 

What is the difference betwixt fine and magnificent ? 

For works of art or productions of the mind to be fine, they 
must have regularity, a noble simplicity and grandeur ; but mag- 
nificence adds to them an extraordinary splendor arising from an 
assemblage of perfections and proportions, which we cannot help 
admiring. A union of the fine and the magnificent produces the 
sublime, which elevates, ravishes, and transports us. The sublime 
is always natural 

What is Aappiness? 

To taste of the enjoyments of life, is only pleasure. Happiness 


is the peace of conscience. 
ee 
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